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Barbed Wire in Cevas 


HENRY D. McCALLUM 


proached from many angles: from the viewpoint of the 

manufacturer, the agriculturist, the economist, the folk- 
lorist, and the student of pioneer trends. But for the purpose of 
studying the several stages of development of barbed wire from 
the earliest to present-day types, an approach from the viewpoint 
of the collector may serve best to present not only a complete 
picture but also a concrete one. 

This is by no means a new way of studying a subject, but it 
may be a new way of studying this subject—and this may be a new 
kind of collector under the sun. As far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain, there are but twelve known collectors of barbed wire; 
eight scattered throughout Texas, one in Louisiana, two in New 
Mexico, and one in Kansas. There is no established system of 
communication between these twelve and no system of collabo- 
ration, though it has been observed that each is more than ready 
to exchange samples and stories when the opportunity arises. 
But apparently without direction, each has fallen into the habit 
of collecting barbed wire by way of outdoor living and actual 
experience with both old and new fencing. To the average person, 
barbed wire is nothing more than wire with barbs on it, but to 
one who comes in physical contact with it, barbed wire makes 
more of an impression. And when two types as dissimilar as the 
chain-link and a ribbon-type wire are come upon within the space 
of a few weeks, it is more or less natural to assume that there may 
be other types and to look for them. At any rate, this was the 
course of events which led to finding the fifty-odd pieces of un- 
usual wire which comprise the collection to be used herein as a 
basis for discussion of the subject of barbed wire in Texas. 


T? suBJECT of barbed wire is one which may be ap- 
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The collection is displayed in two ways. The original exhibit 
is a half-wagon wheel design showing wire taken from many parts 
of the United States and some foreign countries. Around the 
wheel are mounted samples of fencing which were in use before 
the advent of barbed wire-—split rail, bois d’arc and Cherokee 
rose branches, and five types of smooth wire with no barbs—and 
in the hub, forming the axle of the wheel, appears a small semi- 
circle sample of modern electric fence wire. Within the wheel, 
arranged in general chronological order, are samples which show 
the gradual changes in styling from the earliest types to present- 
day barbed wire. 

The second display? shows only wire found in the state of 
Texas, with the exception of two of the three strands of war wire 
in the center grouping (to be explained in detail later). In this 
exhibit, samples are stapled to a fine old Texas map compiled and 
drawn in 1874, the very year in which the all-important Glidden 
patent on barbed wire was granted. Much of the wire on the two 
displays is the same, but for the purposes of this paper, the pieces 
shown on the all-Texas collection will suffice unless stated to the 
contrary. It should be noted, however, that in both exhibits the 
aforementioned chain-link wire is given a position of prominence, 
for reasons more sentimental than historical. The chain wire is 
extremely unusual fencing, probably not manufactured for very 
long a time because it is essentially poor fencing through its 
tendency to sag. In the writer's experience over a period of 
eighteen years of collecting, he has found it in only two Texas 
counties to date. But more to the point is the fact that this was 
the first rare type which attracted his attention and gave rise 
originally to the idea of making a collection of barbed wire. This 
type is shown in the half-wagon wheel design as the rim of the 
wheel and, on the map, paralleling the course of the Rio Grande 
between Texas and Mexico. The chain sample is made up of 
separate strips of wire, each about ten inches long, the ends of 
which are folded back to the middle and twisted in opposite direc- 
tions to form the barb. The second sample taken for the collection, 
a flat ribbon wire, is shown on the half-wagon wheel as the base of 


1See Figure 1. 
2See Figure 3. 
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UNITED STATES 


PATENT OFFICE. 


MICHAEL KELLY, OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FENCES. 


Specification forming part of Letters Patent No. 74,399, dated 


20 all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, MicirAgL KELLY, of the 
city and county of New York, in the State of 
New York, baving invented certain new and 
useful Improvements in Fences; and | do here- 
by declare the following is a full and exact de- 
scription thereof. 

My invention relates Lo imparting to fences 
of wire a character approximating to that of 
a thorn-hedge. I prefer to designate the 
fence so produced as a ‘‘thorny fence.”’ 

I will first describe what I consider the best 
means of carrying out my invention, and will 
afterward designate the points which I be- 
lieve to be new therefn. 

The accompanying drawings forma part of 
this specification. 

Figure 1 isa side view of a portion of my 
fence complete. Fig. 2 is a form of wire 
which may be used, if preferred. Ply. disa 
cross-section of the base of the fence. Fig. 4 
is a cross-section of a modification. Fig. 5 is 
an edge view of one of the thorns before being 
fixed or secured in place on the wire. Fig. 6 
is a face view of the same. Fig. 7 is an edge 
view of the same thorn after being flattened, 
together with the wire to affix or secure it in 
place on the wire. Fig. 8 is a corresponding 
face view showing the thorn and the wire in 
the flattened condition. 

Similar letters of reference indicate corre- 
sponding parts in all the figures. 

A represents the earth, anda’aridge formed 
of stone, earth, turf, or other material, which, 
in addition to increasing the tightness of the 
fence at the bottom, forms an important fune- 
tion, as in all wire fences, by aiding and in- 
dicating to animals the locality of the fence, 
and thus avoid their unconsciously running 
against it. In cases where it is not convenient 
to raise a ridgein this manner, aditch may be 
dug, as indicated by b’ in Fig. 4, which will 
aid to perform the latter function. 

C indicates one of the posts of the fenees, 
which may be made of hard wood or any 
other suitable material, and planted in the 
earth in the ordinary manner. 

D, &e., are wires, preferably of galvan- 
ized iron. I prefer No. 15; but a larger or 
smaller wire may be used with effect. These 
wires are stretched from post to post, and se- 


cured thereon by any of the ordinary means. 
They would form in the absence of the thorns | 


a wire fence of the ordinary approved con- 
straction, but with the wires somewhat lighter 
than usual. 

aresmall pieces of iron orsteel, by 
preference hard iron tinned. They are eut 
froma plate by machinery, or are otherwise 
produced cheaply andin large quantities, and 
areeach provided witha hole, e, corresponding 
to the size of the wire, but a little larger, so 
that they may be introduced easily upon the 
wire, either by proper machinery or by hand. 
These pieces, after being strung onthe wire at 
distances about six inches apart, are com- 
pressed laterally upon the wire by a blow of 
a hammer or otherwise, so as to flatten the 
hole ¢, and also correspondingly flatten the 
wire at the point where this adjunct is to 
stand. I term these pieces ‘thorns;’’ and it 
will be observed that cach presents two sharp 
ports. They may be so placed that they will 
all stand inthe same plane; or they may stand 
irregular in wany different planes. I prefer 
the latter arrangement. The wire thus pro- 
vided with the sharp points or thorns serves 
in the ordinary manner, with the addition of 
possessing an offensive character, which will 
soonteach cattle to respect it and not attempt 
to force it. The wire may be put up with 
these thorns previously attached and secured 
in their place; or they may be put on loosely, 
and they may be distributed and secured af- 
ter the fence iserected. I prefer the former 
arrangement. I can, where it is desirable 
to increase the strength of the wire, lay an- 
other wire of the same or a different size 
alongside of a thorn-wire, and can twist the 
two together by any suitable mechanism. 
This construction is represented in Fig. 2. It 
tends to insure a regularity in the distribu- 
tion of the points in many different directions. 

I propose in some instances to attach to 
the posts C, in addition to the thorn-wires, a 
rope of twisted hay or other suitable cheap 
material, saturated with tar or analogous ma- 
terial, as indicated by G in Fig. 1. Such 
ropes are well known, and may be theaply 
and roughly made by farmers and others re- 
quiring to use them, and they may be secured 
in any convenient manner upon the fence. 
The wires and thorns being quite small and 
not easy to be seen by cattle, especially in 
the night, the tarred rope performs an im- 
portant finetion in aiding the sense of sight 
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the arc, and on the map as the upper right border of the exhibit. 
The ribbon wire is a flat 83-inch heavily galvanized strip with 
vertical barbs clamped on at 414-inch intervals. 

The over-all arrangement of the map display is made to show 
three categories or time-groups of barbed wire. The first (lower 
left) is the vicious type with barbs so sharp or long that cattle 
would be cut and would perhaps “learn a lesson.” Second is 
obvious wire which was made to be so easily seen that cattle 
usually would avoid contact. In some examples of the obvious 
type, it is the wire which is large and readily visible, in some it 
is the barb; but in each example, the barb is fashioned for the 
purpose of scratching or scraping rather than cutting. Third is 
the modified type of fencing made of average sized wire with 
barbs that are neither large nor vicious. Styling of this type was 
based on the assumption that cattle were becoming accustomed 
to the wire and would avoid contact. 

Everyone is familiar with the earlier types of fencing. Rock 
and rail fences were undoubtedly the first types used in this 
country, and they, along with some plank fencing, were sufficient 
until settlers moved westward to prairie lands that were usually 
barren of rocks and trees. In the absence of these raw materials, 
it was necessary to fashion a substitute. Hedges seemed to meet 
the need. In fact, Osage orange or bois d’arc trees were native to 
some parts of the Southwest, and Cherokee rose or briar hedges 
were also to be found. The bois d’arc came to be in such demand 
between the years 1850-1880 that for a time the gathering, cut- 
ting, washing, drying, and shipping of the seed to be planted as 
hedge fences became a thriving little industry. Bois d’arc seed 
sold as high as $5 per pound and $80 per bushel in Illinois.‘ 
The price in Texas was $25 per bushel. The hedges were widely 
advertised as being “horse high, bull strong, and pig tight.” 

The first wire used in fencing was smooth or slick.° It had no 
barbs. Of the five types of smooth wire shown on the half-wheel 
exhibit, two are of the single strand variety which was used ex- 
tensively in the early days. Of these two, the heavier gauged 
and better galvanized specimen came from the King Ranch in 


3See Figure 7. Courtesy of Mrs. Evelyn Hornsby Mims. 
4Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 1931), 292. 
5See Figure 10. 
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South Texas. This wire was made in Belgium and was brought 
as ballast on ships transporting immigrants to the United States. 
The wire was strung through holes bored in cypress posts brought 
from Louisiana by the King-Kenedy partnership. This particular 
fence is evidence which obviously refutes the complaint that 
smooth wire will not hold cattle, for some of the original fence is 
reported to be still in use on the King Ranch after eighty-five years 
of service. It was put up in 1871-1872. No barbed wire is used on 
the ranch, the last having been removed from a lower division 
of the ranch a dozen or so years ago. The advantage of this partic- 
ular smooth wire fence is explained by several factors such as the 
excellent type and spacing of the posts and heavier and better 
galvanized wire, but mainly it was successful because the wire 
strands were tightly strung through holes in the cypress posts 
without any staples to rust out or be pulled out by the cattle. 

Barbed wire appeared officially on the scene in 1867. In that 
year the first United States patents were issued on three crude 
inventions, one by Alphonzo Dabb of New Jersey, one by Lucian 
B. Smith of Ohio, and the third by William D. Hunt of New 
York. The next patent, No. 74,379,° was granted to Michael 
Kelly of New York on February 11, 1868. A sample of this wire 
is shown on both exhibits. Some historians credit it with being 
the wire used in a crucial test of barbed wire at San Antonio’s 
Military or Main Plaza in the 1870’s, and indeed the sample was 
found in south San Antonio. But whether or not this was the 
wire used on that colorful occasion, Kelly’s “Thorny Fence’’ as 
it is called, is the oldest and among the best preserved types of 
wire in the writer’s collection. It was a good barbed wire but was 
troublesome to make, and the manufacturer did not have sufficient 
salesmen to push it. 

The inspiration for the wire that was to revolutionize an in- 
dustry and to leave its mark on the history of a nation was dis- 
played at the county fair at De Kalb, Illinois, in 1873. This was 
a plain strip of wood with metallic points extending out from it.” 
Although not nearly so good as Kelly’s invention five years earlier, 
a patent on this fencing was issued in May of 1873 to Henry Rose 
of Waterman Station, Illinois. Joseph Glidden, Isaac Ellwood, 


8See Figure 2. 
7See Figure 8. 
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UNITED STATES 


PATENT OFFICE. 


JOSEPH F. GLIDDEN, OF DE KALB, ILLINOIS. 


IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCES. 


Specification forming part of Letters Patent No. £37,824, dated November-21, 1874; application fled 
October 27, 1873. 


To oll whom it may concern: | 
Be it known that I, Josern F. Gurppen, | 


The !ctler D indicates thespur wires. Each 
of these is formed of @ short piece of wire, 


of De Kalb, in the county of De Kalb and| which is bent at its middle portion, as at E, 
State of Illinois, have invented a new and valu- | around one only of the wire strands, this strand 
able Improvement in Wire Fences; and that | being designated by the letter a. In forming 
the following is a full, clear, and exact deserip- | this middle bend or coil sevoral tarnos are 
tion of t’ sco: truction and operation of the | taken in the wire, so that it will extend aloog 
same, tu srence being had to the accompany: ; the strand. wire for a distance several times the 


ing drawings, in which— 

Figure 1 represents aside view of a section 
of fence cexbibiting my invention. Fig. 2 isa 
sectional view, and Fig. 3 is a perspective | 
view, of the sume. H 

This invention has relation to means for pre- | 
venting cattle from breaking through wire | 
fences; aud it consists in combining, the | 
twisted fence wires, a short trausverse wire, | 
coiled or bent at its central portion about one | 
of the wire strands of the twist, with its free | 
ends projecting in opposite directions, the | 
other wire strand serying to bind the spur- | 
wire firmly to its place, and io position, witb | 
its spur ends perpendicular to the direction of | 
the fence wire, lateral movement, as well as — 
vibration, being prevented. It also consists | 
ip the construction aod novel arrangement, in 
connection with such atwisted fence wire, and | 
itsspur-wires, connected and arranged as above | 
described, of a twisting- key or head piece | 
passing through the fence-post, carrying the | 
ends of the fence- wires, and serving, when 
the spurs become louse, to tighten the twist of 
the wires, and thus renderthem rigid and firm 
Ib position, | 

In the accompanying drawings, the letter B | 
designates the tence- posts, the twisted fence. | 
wire connecting the same being indicated by | 
the letter A. C represents the twisting-key, 
the shank of which passes through the fence- 
pust, and is provided at its end with au eye, 
5, tu which the fence-wire is atiuched. The 
vuter cnd of said key is provided with atrans- | 
yorse thumb piece, ¢, which serves for its ma- | 
vipulation, and at the same time, abuttiog 
against the post, forms a shoulder or stop, 
which prevents the contraction of the wire 
from drawing the key through its perforation 
in said post. 

The teuce-wire ig composed at least of two 
strands, @ and 2, which are designed to be 
twisted after the spur- wires have been 
arranged in place. 


breadth of its diameter, and thereby form a 
solid and substantial bearing - head for the 
spurs, whicb will effectually preve.' them 
from vibratiog laterally or being pushed down 
by cattle against the fence wire. Although 
tbese spar. wires may be turned at once aroand 
the wire strand, it is preferred to form the cen- 
tral bend first, aud to then slip them on the 
wire strand, arranging them at suitable dis- 
tances apart. The spurs haviog thus been ar- 
ranged on one of the wire strands are fixed 
in position and place by approachiog the other 
wire strands z on the side of the bend from 
which the spurs extend, and then twisting the 
two strands a z together by means of the wire 
key above mentioned, or otherwise. This op- 
eration locks each spur-wire at its allotted 
place, and prevents it from moving therefrom 
in either direction. Itclampsthe bend of the 
spur wire upon the wire a, thereby holding it 
against rotary vibration. Finally, the spur 
ends extending out between the strands on 
each side, and where the wires are more olousely 
approxiwated io the twist, form sboulders or 
stops 8, which effectually prevent such rota 
tion in either direction. 

Should the spurs,-from the ontwisting of 
the strands, become loose aud easily movable 
on their bearings, a few turns of the twisting- 
key will wake them firm, besides straighten-. 
ing ap the fence-wire. 

What I claim as my iovention, and desire 
to secure by Letters Patent, is-- 

A twisted fence wire having the transverse 
spur-wire 1) bent at its middle portion about 
one of the wire strands a of said fence-wire, 
, and clamped in position and place by the 
| other wire strand =, twisted upon its feilow, 
' substantially as specified. 


JOSEPH F. GLIDDEN. 


Witnesses: 
G. L. 
J. H. Eviorr. 
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urrounded by Seven of the Earliest Forme of Barbed Fence—Wire and Other—Are “The Big Four” in the 
‘amous Barbed Wire Patent Litigation, Which Lasted from 1874 to 1892. Legal animosity did not cut short 
reir useful lives, for two of the four went well past 90 and Mr. Haish reached within 18 days of round- 
ig out a full century. The Glidden and Haish designs—at lower left and right respectively—are the only 
ones of the seven examples which had the qualities necessary for retaining public favor over many years 
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and Jacob Haish were at the fair in De Kalb and stood together 
studying the exhibit which had been patented only a few months 
previously. Within the next six months each of these men applied 
for patents on separate types of wire, all of which were granted 
within about a year. Glidden’s patent was held up for thirteen 
months as a possible infringement on Kelly’s and/or Haish’s 
patents. But in November, 1874, the Glidden patent was granted.° 
Glidden, who had also patented a machine to facilitate the manu- 
facture of the wire, soon sold a half interest in the wire to Isaac 
Ellwood, and the two set up a factory at De Kalk, where they 
both lived. On advice of counsel, this partnership, known as the 
Barb Fence Company, acquired interests in other older barbed 
wire patents. Then in May, 1876, Glidden sold his remaining 50 
per cent interest to an eastern firm, the Washburn and Moen 
Manufacturing Company of Worchester, Massachusetts. The price 
was $60,000 plus 14 cent per pound of all Glidden wire sold for 
15 cents or more per pound. 

Meanwhile, Haish, the third man contending for a patent, was 
advertising his Improved “S” Barb steel fence in heavily illus- 
trated posters showing carloads of the wire being transported 
across the continent. The pictures were underscored with the 
inscription, “Whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 
But Washburn and Moen Company spread their new publicity 
as ‘sole manufacturers of Glidden wire” and as “agents in eastern 
and southern states with Ellwood and Company in the west and 
the territories.” They pictured their wares moving westward with 
railroads and other signs of progress. One good salesman, Henry 
B. Sanborn, was hired to promote the Glidden wire, and in Sep- 
tember, 1875, he headed for Texas and the cattle kingdom. 

But all did not go well for barbed wire in Texas. Even though 
the Civil War had been over for ten years, the fact that barbed 
wire was a Northern product had its effects. Texans were dubious 
about this Yankee invention. They weighed the possibilities 
that it was another one of those D——— Yankee schemes. There 
was a growing impression that “the wire just won’t do—cattle 
run into it, get cut, and screw worms kill them off.” This view- 
point is readily understood after study of such vicious types as 
Kelly’s “Knife Blade,” Haish’s ‘Sharp S,” and Scutts’s “4-point” 


8See Figure 5. 
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barb wire shown on the upper part of the half-wheel display® 
and lower left side of the map display.*” There was also objec- 
tion to the barbs on humanitarian grounds. In this connec- 
tion, Opposition to the wire was so great that a bill was intro- 
duced in the Sixteenth Texas Legislature to make the use of 
barbed wire illegal. This bill failed, but two others were intro- 
duced in March and in April of 1879 and became law. In essence, 
these bills provided that a lawful barbed wire fence must have a 
board not less than four inches wide and a half inch thick fastened 
between the two top strands of barbed wire. Further legislation 
prescribing punishment for wanton and willful cutting of fences, 
prohibiting unlawful fencing, and requiring a gateway in every 
three miles of fencing was enacted by a special session of the 
Eighteenth Legislature in February, 1884. 

The biggest obstacle in the way of barbed wire was the tradi- 
tion of the Open Range. Cattlemen and cowboys alike maintained 
that grass, air, and water were free on the frontier, and Texas was 
most certainly a frontier. They laughed, too, at the thought 
that skimpy strands of barbed wire might prevail against Texas 
Longhorns. 

Even though some barbed wire was sold, business was definitely 
lagging. In the light of these conditions, Colonel Isaac Ellwood at 
the De Kalb factory hired a twenty-one-year-old enterprising farm 
youth named John W. Gates to speed up sales in Texas. Gates 
arrived in San Antonio before the year’s end (1876) and went to 
work. His early efforts to sell barbed wire met with derision and 
brought little success, but Gates was not dismayed. He secured 
permission to build a barbed wire corral on San Antonio’s Main 
or Military Plaza. He started the construction without announc- 
ing what it was to be used for, and in this way he attracted much 
attention and general speculation. Toward completion of the 
corral, he began his ballyhoo. “This fence is the finest in the 
world,” he said, “light as air, stronger than whiskey, cheaper than 
dirt, and all steel and miles long. The cattle ain’t born that can 
get through it. Bring on your most ferocious steers, gentlemen, 
and see how this barbed wire corral will hold them.’’? 


*See Figure 1. 
10See Figure 3. 
11Several historians date this encounter as 1871 but, if so, it could not have 
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There are many and varied accounts of the demonstration which 
followed. Some say that twenty-five of the roughest and toughest 
Longhorns were put into the arena (other estimates run as high 
as 60 and one estimate was 135) , and with tails raised, heads low- 
ered, and “‘a-pawing”’ the ground, the animals charged time and 
again against the fence. Then they became satisfied to haunch 
around and bellow their discontent and charged no more. John 
W. (later known as “Bet-a-Million”) Gates had proved his point 
to all who were willing to believe, and sales increased immedi- 
ately. Some cattlemen, however, refused to be convinced, and 
among them was A. H. “Shanghai” Pierce of Wharton and Mata- 
gorda counties. “Shanghai” proclaimed in his usual forceful man- 
ner that “It [the wire] may keep them in, by God, but my cattle 
would cut themselves and die from screw worms. And I'll be 
damned if I treat my critters that way.” Others claimed that Gates 
had previously arranged to have the fiercest looking and yet most 
docile steers available. And, in some versions, it was reported 
that the steers were so tame that they had to be prodded before 
they would charge or try to break through the fence. But, re- 
gardless of the details of the corral test, authentic records show 
that at this time sales of barbed wire began to mount markedly. 
The following tabulated account shows the rate of production of 
all types of barbed wire during the succeeding years: 

5 tons in 1874 7 
40,000 tons in 1880 
200,000 tons in 1900 
200,000 tons in 1924 


180,000 tons in 1927 
234,000 tons in 1945 


Sales continued to lag in the Texas Panhandle, so in 1881 
Glidden and Sanborn bought land and put up fences immediately 
in order to demonstrate the value of fencing in that area. Strangely 
enough, the burning of the Texas State Capitol,” also in 1881, 
started a chain of events which was to spur the sale of barbed wire 
in the Panhandle. After obtaining title to 3,000,000 acres of land 


been either Gates or the Glidden wire, which was not patented until 1874. It could 
have been another salesman promoting the Kelly wire, however, and because of the 
picturesque qualities of the incident, legend attached it to the picturesqueness of 
Gates. In the writer’s opinion, it was Gates and the Glidden wire in 1876-1878. 


12Note picture of capitol in lower right corner of map display, Figure 3. 
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in payment for building the new state capitol, the Capitol Syndi- 
cate of Chicago used 800 miles of wire in fencing the XIT Ranch, 
reportedly the greatest barbed wire fencing project in history. 
Title to this ranch was passed to the Chicago Syndicate in 1882. 

But strong objections to barbed wire were still voiced in some 
quarters. A great length of drift fence built in a general east-west 
direction, to prevent the migration of northern cattle to the south 
in winter, rankled in the minds of Eastern capitalists as a disas- 
trous venture. Thousands of cattle and buffalo had been trapped 
against the fence and had died in the big blizzards of the early 
eighties. Also, it was not forgotten that the large cruel barbs used 
on early vicious types® of wire had wrought destruction on many 
herds. It was necessary for manufacturers to alter their product, 
and this they did by using smaller barbs on wire large enough 
for the cattle to see. This was the obvious wire™* which cattle 
learned to avoid. Several phases of this development are shown 
in the middle section of the half-wheel display and in the upper 
right corner of the map display. The wire placed at the center 
of the half-wheel and horizontally at the top of the map is a 
notable example. It was patented in October, 1883,*° by John 
Stubbe of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as “‘a new and useful improve- 
ment in wire fences ... with application of warning plates or 
devices for rendering a wire fence visible to cattle, in order that 
they may avoid the barrier.” This particular sample came from 
the Robinson Ranch in Llano County, and the foreman whose 
grandfather helped string the wire said that originally the “warn- 
ing plates” held blocks of wood to serve as further protection. The 
next piece immediately below center in the half-wheel was found 
near the banks of the Rappahannock River not far from Washing- 
ton, D. C.—more evidence that cattle owners all across the country 
were trying the new types of wire. 

Despite remembered disadvantages, the use of barbed wire was 
becoming widespread. There remained, however, still another 
problem—the question of who was to pay the cost of fencing. 
There were the grangers (or farmers) who were relative new- 
comers but who expected to stay and establish homes. They 


13See Figure 4. 
14] bid. 
15See Figure 9g. 
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needed protection for their crops and properties, protection from 
cattle—but they thought the owners of ranging livestock should 
do the fencing. Cattlemen, on the other hand, had been on the 
open prairie for so long that they felt entitied to free range. Only 
gradually did they see the many advantages which could be theirs. 
Only a few gave thought as yet to the importance of stock breed- 
ing. Then, suddenly, certain farseeing cattlemen in various sec- 
tions of the state started fencing their water holes and other par- 
ticularly desirable portions of land. Some fenced without respect 
to property rights and with ruthless disregard of small land- 
owners. Even public roads were fenced. The race for land was on, 
and it was up to the individual to look out for himself. The pen- 
dulum of feelings swung so fast in favor of fencing that few 
persons recognized the profound effect of changes which were tak- 
ing place. It was too late for some, who found themselves fenced 
in, and for others who found themselves fenced out. In many 
cases, honest, well-meaning settlers lost their entire possessions, 
and small cattle thieves were put in a position where, for the 
first time, they were allied with honorable small cattle owners. 

As more and more of the ranges were fenced in, more resent- 
ment was bred. Some folks moved north or westward to start 
over again, while others planned a different strategy. Among 
those who moved was W. B. Grimes, the one-time and first em- 
ployer of “Shanghai” Pierce. Grimes was also the largest cattle 
owner in the Wharton-Matagorda area prior to Pierce. Grimes 
often boasted that he was the wealthiest man around—and yet he 
owned only eleven acres of land. His wealth was in cattle; land 
he simply used without bothering to own it. To him the range 
was free country. Pierce and Grimes were enemies of long stand- 
ing, and when Pierce decided to fence, he bought and enclosed 
along with his own acres those being used by Grimes and thus 
established claim to most of what Grimes had always considered 
his domain. In the course of a few years, Grimes was forced to 
leave. He moved to Kansas first, then, a year later, he joined 
forces with Major Andrew Drumm, an ex-California gold miner 
who had settled on the long, narrow Cherokee Strip. This land 
lay athwart the trail over which Pierce’s cattle would travel to 
the Kansas markets. It began to look as if Pierce would have to 
find a detour. 
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The strategy of those who remained on the Texas plains was 
varied, but in the main it was a strategy of fencing first and pur- 
chasing or leasing the land later, especially state owned lands. 
Since state properties were particularly vulnerable to this attack, 
it became necessary for the Texas Legislature to enter the fracas. 
A law was passed in 1884 prohibiting fencing of lands, state 
owned or otherwise, without permission of the owners. The price 
for leasing state lands was placed at 8 cents an acre per year. 

Wherever fences were built across trails, public roads, or land 
being used by others, a third strategy of defense appeared. The 
fencing was cut, and usually cut in many places. This outlaw 
practice gained momentum rapidly, and the situation was out of 
hand before most persons realized it. Loss of free range was serious 
business, and the ways and means some cattle barons used to 
increase their own acreage added to the trouble. Fence cutting 
Was an expression of resentment which gained public support on 
many sides. Big cattlemen had been having their day. They had 
bought land cheap and had fenced it. They had made a lot of 
money and could borrow more. Everything was going their way 
until the fence-cutting started. Conditions in the early eighties 
may be best described by the story of a Coleman County sheep- 
man who went to Chicago to incorporate his holdings and to 
float a loan for improvements. In the midst of negotiations, a 
Chicago newspaper came out with headlines, “HELL BREAKS 
LOOSE IN TEXAS.” Wire cutters had destroyed 500 miles of 
fencing in Coleman County, the very place the borrowed money 
was to be used. The sheepman plainly understood his position. 
He arose from the negotiations and, without a word, left the room 
and caught the next train back to Texas. 

Fence-cutters were hard to catch. They carried no loot as did 
horse or cattle thieves. They did not confine their activity to any 
particular area or group but attacked the granger, the ordinary 
stockman, and the big cattle owners alike. Many were young 
cowboys who had lost their jobs as a result of fencing. Railroads 
had also played a part in the cowboy’s difficulties, but it was the 
fence which made a pair of pliers his “insignia of office.” He was 
out to harass his enemy in every way possible. Sometimes the 
cutters would simply “lift” or “borrow” the top strand from a 
fence. It is said that Frank Luther, long-time mayor of Cimarron, 
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used to tell of the time he was “borrowing” the top strand from 
the fence of a big cattle company: 

I was working along quietly going up a hill. I'd pull out the 
staples from two or three posts, roll the wire to that point, then 
go to staple-pulling again. Presently I began to notice a tug on the 
same wire I was working on. I couldn’t understand it so I crawled 
up to the top of the hill and looked over—and what I saw plumb 
amazed me. Coming up the opposite slope of the hill—swiping the 
same top wire I was working on, was the Methodist preacher of 
Cimarron’s only church! 

Several of the new cattlemen’s associations attempted to com- 
bine and take control of matters. These organizations (first in 
Graham in 1877, a later one in Southwest Texas, and the Mobeetie 
group which dated from 1881) were formed chiefly to combat 
cattle thieves. They met from time to time for banquets marked 
by the bombast of long speeches eulogizing the cattlemen and 
by the sparkle of diamonds “‘as large as pecans.’ When the mem- 
bers undertook the task of curbing fence-cutters, they ran into 
considerable violence. Feuds and fury raged throughout the 
Southwest; six-shooters were fired in offense and defense. In his 
own experience the writer has encountered a section of wire 
which was cut three different times in one year, 1888-1889. A 
sample of one of the patched parts, spliced at the scene of action, 
is shown across the center of the Texas map display. Finally the 
Texas Legislature intervened. In a special session in 1884, the 
Legislature passed and Governor John Ireland signed a bill which 
made fence-cutting a felony and at the same time required a gate 
in every third mile of fencing. The law stated further that public 
roads must be kept open, and declared it a misdemeanor to fence 
lands without consent of the landowner. At this point, the Texas 
Rangers came into the picture, and while fence-cutting did per- 
sist in scattered instances, it never again reached proportions to 
compare with the wholesale damage already done. It has been 
estimated that over $18,000,000 was lost in the destruction of 
fences between the years 1880 and 1885. 

Barbed wire made a tremendous impact on the development 
of the entire Southwest and influenced to some degree the his- 
tory of the nation. Likewise, the effects of these events may be 
seen reflected in the changes made in fencing over the course of 
years. Bois d’arc gave way to wire. Wire passed through four 
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stages which have already been classified loosely as (1) smooth 
wire, (2) early vicious barbed wire, (3) obvious barbed wire, and 
(4) modified barbed wire. As illustrated by both displays, there 
were numerous changes made within these categories. Barbs 
which might be slipped along the fence wire by cattle were ad- 
justed to stay securely in place. Sharp barbs were clipped at 
times with the hand tools of fearful ranchmen who saw their 
stock dying from infected wounds. Manufacturers altered their 
product for easy visibility by using big wire with small barbs, 
such as is seen grouped in the upper right-hand corner of the 
map display. Wrap-around, zig-zag, spur-rowel,’® and ali ribbon 
types were eliminated because they were expensive. And gradually 
the style of wire reverted to an improved version of the easy-to- 
make Glidden invention which after long litigation was perma- 
nently upheld in the important patent No. 157,124 in 1874. 
Barbed wire as it is currently known is represented by the lowest 
spoke of the half-wheel, a piece of wire which was manufactured in 
the presence of the writer at the Sheffield Steel Works in Houston. 

Visualizing the step-by-step development of barbed wire as seen 
in the samples leads one to picture also the ultimate outcome of 
the development as a whole. The total effect of barbed wire on 
the settling of the Southwest by both farmers and ranchers, on 
the founding of industries, and on the growth of cities, can 
scarcely be told. But one of the most significant effects has been 
described by J. Frank Dobie, in A Vaquero of the Brush Country, 
when he says that without fences: 


No man could keep his own cattle on his own range, to sell or 
to reap the benefits of an increase; no man could build up a herd, 
for all the scrub bulls would be free to range or mingle with his 
stock. No man could afford to feed his cattle during drouth for 
the food would be consumed as well by other cattle. Under such 
conditions ... there was no incentive to spend money to dig wells, 
build tanks, or make other improvements. If barbed wire hadn’t 
come, it seems now as if a great part of the brush country would 
have been denuded not only of the cattle but the cattlemen also. 


It was a lucky thing for the Southwest that the Yankee scheme 
for fencing took hold in Texas. It was a lucky thing for the 
nation. Economically, its importance was incalculable. A passage 


16See Figure 6. 
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from newsprint of the troubled era of 1871 to 1876 states in plain 
words: 


1. That the fencing of the United States costs more than everything 
in the union, except railroads and cities, and more than either of 
these separately. 

2. That the annual repair of fencing costs more than all the taxes 
of the country, Federal, State, county, and municipal combined. 


Other kindred assertions were made in the same article, and 
whether accepted or not, Walter Prescott Webb points out in 
The Great Plains that “It is not too much to say that in the middle 
and later years of the decade 1870-1880 the questions pertaining 
to fencing occupied more space in the public prints in the prairie 
and plains states than any other issue—political, military, or 
economic.” 

Barbed wire matured into a great American institution and 
emerged finally as a product of world trade. Unhappily, some 
steps in its development have been made to meet the requirements 
of wars far more terrible than the fence wars of the late nineteenth 
century. Samples of European siege wire and spring steel (con- 
certina) entanglements from Korea take their places beside the 
earliest inventions and are shown even on the displays as small 
pieces in the hub of the half-wheel and across the center of the 
state on the map of Texas. They represent experiences of young 
men in two widely separated theatres of war who, when con- 
fronted with barbed wire, thought of the writer’s collection and 
brought specimens back with some difficulty and, as a nephew 
put it, some cost. “I broke two good pairs of $3.50 paratrooper 
pliers on that spring steel,” he explained. 

Although these are the most recent war types, it should be 
noted that since the time of the Boer Wars, barbed wire has been 
used in battle to varying degrees. The part it played in two world 
conflicts was of considerable significance. Its effects in World War 
I were instrumental to the introduction of motorized tanks for 
land battles, and in World War II to the training of “Frogmen’”’ 
equipped for the underwater work of clearing away barbed wire 
sunk in the paths of submarines and ships. Thus, in modern 
warfare an American peace-time gadget became again a force with 
which to reckon. It is to be hoped that future historians find in 
an over-all evaluation that barbed wire has been a force far more 
for good than for evil. 
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San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line 
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fornia gold fields had thrown into sharp relief the many- 

faceted problems that entered into the settlement of the 
American West. One of the most troublesome and urgent factors 
Was transportation across the thousands of miles of wilderness 
and desert, through regions inhabited by hostile Indians and 
separated by the high Rockies. While petty quarrels and serious 
sectional problems disturbed the period of agitation over the 
selection of an overland route through the West, a few adven- 
turous men forged ahead of the official procrastinators to provide, 
in part at least, the services that were so vitally needed. Such a 
man was George H. Giddings, a Texan from Pennsylvania, whose 
connection with the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line lifted him 
from a footnote in the nineteenth century history of the United 
States to rank among the trail blazers of Texas and the American 
frontier. 

Giddings was born in Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, in 
1823. His family was of old American stock that provided ample 
precedent in experience and stamina for the useful contributions 
he and his brothers were to make to the development of Texas. 
A decade before Giddings arrived in the new state in 1846, his 
brother, Giles A., had established the family name in the pages 
of Texas history by his participation in the Revolution, during 
which he was fatally wounded at San Jacinto.’ 

George H. Giddings’ Texas adventures began soon after he left 
his Pennsylvania home on December 1, 1845. On the first stage 


B y 1850 the westward surge of the forty-niners to the Cali- 
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of the long journey to the Southwest, traveling in a two-horse 
sleigh through the mountains with his brother, James J., Giddings 
was exposed to the rigors of bitterly cold winter weather that cost 
the life of the driver and left the two brothers suffering a con- 
siderable period from severe frost bite. When the travelers finally 
reached Pittsburgh, they were detained for days by ice in the 
Ohio River, but at last they secured passage on a primitive craft, 
the Ben Franklin No. 7, bound for New Orleans.* 

Misadventure continued to haunt the Giddingses, however, for 
both contracted smallpox and had to leave the boat at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Fortunately, while the desperately ill George was in a 
coma, an uncle, George H. Deming, unexpectedly arrived in Louis- 
ville, but so serious was Giddings’ condition, that as Deming and 
the attending physician sat in the sickroom they began to discuss 
what should be done with the body if the unconscious youth were 
to die. As the pros and cons of sending the corpse back to Penn- 
sylvania were argued, Giddings, who apparently had regained con- 
sciousness, mustered his remaining strength to sit up in bed and 
yell, “I'll be damned if I’ll die!”” The physician, who had been 
sitting with his feet on a table, thereupon jumped to a standing 
position, saying, “Well, I'll be damned if you do die! You've 
pulled yourself back to life!” Thereafter both brothers made 
rapid recoveries and continued their journey to Texas, financed 
by Deming, who was an officer aboard the steamboat that carried 
them to New Orleans. In comparison with what had already 
transpired, the remainder of the journey was relatively uneventful, 
and the two brothers reached Brenham in February, 1846.* 

Immediately entering the law office of his older brother, Jabez 
D., who had settled in Washington County in 1838,° Giddings 
began reading for the legal profession. A short time later he 
was appointed deputy district and county clerk for Washington 
County, in which position he declared he earned the first dollar 
that he ever made. The importance of this achievement was 
heightened by the relatively simple economy of the time and 
place, which was appropriately characterized by one of Giddings’ 


8Charles Merritt Barnes (ed.), “Memoirs of Colonel George H. Giddings,” San 
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first official acts—the issuance of a marriage license to a self-con- 
scious young country couple, for which the groom had no money 
to pay and “‘liquidated with a side of bacon and other ‘truck’ 
as the groom expressed it.’”® 

Had Giddings anticipated a quiet career as a county lawyer, 
the events that engulfed him during his first months in Texas 
and joined his future irrevocably to the frontier would soon have 
brought disenchantment. In June, 1846, a courier raced into 
Brenham and announced that Indians had attacked and killed a 
number of settlers in the Yegua Creek bottom. Captain Thomas 
Smith, an experienced Indian fighter, immediately organized a 
volunteer force of twenty-eight men, which included the young 
tenderfoot district-county clerk. As an old man dictating his 
memoirs more than half a century later, Giddings recalled the 
exciting and exhausting days of the expedition, which marked 
the first of his many clashes with the Indians of the Southwest: 


With two pack mules as well as two negro servants, we left 
Brenham and marched against the Indians. We found and buried 
the bodies of two people who had been killed by them. We camped 
on Richmond creek that night and were joined on the trail next 
morning by a party of twelve Arkansas immigrants who informed 
us that the savages had killed a whole family consisting of a man, 
his wife and three children, not far from where we then were. We 
went to the place, found and buried the bodies, and again took 
up the trail. When we next went into camp on the same creek a 
band of about seventy-five Indians charged right through our camp, 
shooting arrows promiscuously among us and firing some shots from 
the few firearms they possessed. Gus Williams, one of the Arkansas 
immigrants, was wounded in the shoulder with one of their arrows. 
Captain Smith ordered me to act as the surgeon of the command, 
instructing me to cut the arrow out. He sharpened his bowie knife, 
with which I extracted the missile. The wound bled profusely. We 
roasted some prickly pear and applied it to the wound. Two days 
later a heavy rain fell and Williams had a congestive chill, from the 
effects of which, together with the injury caused by the arrow, he 
died a few hours after. We had no other implements and so dug 
his grave with our bowie knives and buried him at the spot where 
he died. 

Proceeding onward we trailed the Indians to the Wichita moun- 
tains. There we came upon them just before dawn and attacked 
them, killing and wounding a large number of the adult males and 
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taking captive sixty or more of their women and children. These 
we took to Warren’s trading post on Red River, where we de- 
livered them to an Indian agent of the Government.’ 


Throughout the summer of 1846, Giddings and his companions 
in Smith’s company patrolled the Texas frontier between San 
Antonio and the Ranger station near the falls of the Brazos 
River. Late in the summer, after numerous engagements with 
the Indians, Captain Smith received authorization at the Brazos 
Falls station to raise a company of one hundred men for service 
in the Mexican War. Smith appointed Giddings quartermaster 
and commissary of this force and ordered him to precede the main 
body to San Antonio when instructions came to assemble at 
that point.® 

Trekking southward through the state, Giddings experienced 
a miscellaneous variety of encounters that ranged from buffalo 
hunting to an interview with the acting governor, A. C. Horton, 
interspersed with an Indian skirmish below Austin, dining with 
emigrant parties on the trail, and entertainment in the home of 
the Baron von Meusebach at New Braunfels. These experiences 
contributed to Giddings’ education in the peculiarities of the 
frontier and established a number of personal contacts that proved 
valuable to him in various later business enterprises. Despite his 
months of service in the Ranger company, however, Giddings was 
still a tenderfoot in many respects, as his recollection of the 
arrival in San Antonio reveals: 


We went on to San Antonio and on arrival stopped at the Vera- 
mendi Palace, which was then a hotel kept by W. G. Krump. 
This was the only hotel that I remember to have seen in San 
Antonio at the time. There was a fandango or dance there that 
night and we attended it. This was given in a long room lit faintly 
with tallow candles. The musicians were seated on a slight eleva- 
tion at one end. There were tables at which games of monte and 
other games of chance were being dealt and played at the other 
end of the same room, while the dance was going on. The city 
was then full of soldiers and many of them formed the crowd in 
attendance at the dance and at the gaming tables. An altercation 
arose over one of the games and shooting soon followed. I thought, 
of course, that this tragic episode would terminate the festivities 
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of the occasion, but to my surprise after the dead and wounded 
had been carried away, the blood was either washed away or cov- 
ered with sand and the dance resumed as though nothing unusual 
had occurred. The girls, who had fled but a short distance, returned, 
the harper and fiddlers resumed their music and the floor on which 
the dead and wounded had fallen and laid but a few moments 
before was filled with the dancers. This was the first fandango I 
had ever attended and I there saw the first white man I had ever 
seen killed in a personal encounter.°® 


On the morning following the fandango, Colonel William S. 
Harney, the commander of the end Dragoons, led his men out 
of the city toward Mexico, accompanied by a detachment of 
Texans and cavalry units from Kentucky and Arkansas. The com- 
bined force was the largest Giddings had ever seen as he watched 
the exciting confusion of departure in Military Plaza. Smith’s 
Rangers, however, were not among the units ordered to Mexico. 
Detained in Texas to guard the settlements against Indian raiders 
who might take advantage of war conditions to renew and in- 
tensify their marauding, Giddings and his comrades did not re- 
ceive orders to join the Americans in Mexico until the following 
winter. In Mexico at last, but after the battle of Buena Vista, 
Giddings took part in a number of only minor skirmishes, and 
the chagrin and disappointment of the young man are reflected 
in his reminiscences more than five decades later.*° 

Released from military duty, Giddings joined his brother, 
James J., as a surveyor for the German Immigration Company in 
Texas. Throughout the summer of 1847 the brothers were oc- 
cupied in making some five thousand surveys in the area later 
included in Llano and San Saba counties. The company had con- 
tracted to pay for the surveys with land and money, and when 
the work was completed, Giddings called on Meusebach, the 
company agent who had entertained him in 1846. Unable to meet 
the obligation, Meusebach issued a draft for $25,000 on the com- 
pany’s agent in Galveston. The condition of the German Immi- 
gration Company’s finances was consistent, however, and in lieu 
of a cash settlement at Galveston, Giddings was forced to ex- 
change Meusebach’s draft for one on the company’s treasurer in 
Germany. A man of lesser business acumen might have suffered 
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a severe loss in unraveling the tangled skeins of minor inter- 
national finance into which the surveying commission had de- 
veloped, and Giddings, himself, later confessed moments of trepi- 
dition. Drawing upon his growing talents, however, and his ac- 
quaintance with Federal District Judge John Charles Watrous 
and R. D. Mills of the banking firm of Mills and Company, 
Giddings was able to cash his draft on the German Immigration 
Company’s treasurer without sustaining great discounting losses." 

No longer a tenderfoot on the frontier or in business, Giddings 
became a clerk in the firm of C. J. Cook and Company of San 
Antonio in the fall of 1847. Cook and his partner, A. I. Lockwood, 
engaged in a wide trade in Mexico and had business houses in San 
Antonio and El Paso, both of which Giddings later purchased and 
conducted until 1861.1? Before attaining the full rank of mer- 
chant, he served an apprenticeship for Cook and Lockwood, fre- 
quently accompanying the company’s trains to Monterrey and 
gaining a firsthand knowledge of the hazards of freighting in 
the Southwest in the mid-nineteenth century. Giddings, who had 
several encounters with Indians and bandits on the trail, later 
concluded that his most difficult experience occurred near San 
Felipe after he had delivered his goods in Saltillo and purchased 
three hundred head of mules, which his men were watering when 
the Indians attacked. Recalling the episode, he stated: 


There were twenty-five men in my party, only five of whom were 
Americans, the balance being Mexicans. We had a hard fight with 
the Indians, but succeeded in driving our stock to a Mexican ranch 
where there were several small houses and a stockade in which 
to herd our animals. The Indians had killed every one on this 
ranch previous to our reaching it. We found nine dead there, most 
of the victims being women. There were between eighty and one 
hundred Indians. They fought with us until dark came. During 
the night I sent out a courier to the Mexican officer commanding 
at Monclova and he sent a large force of troops to our relief. At 
their approach the Indians fled. Three of my men were wounded, 
several of my mules killed and others wounded." 


Such attacks were not limited to Mexico, for Indians and ban- 
dits largely ignored the sanctity of international boundaries in 
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the absence of adequate restraining forces, and the Rio Grande 
was, in truth, but a small obstacle, if a hindrance at all. Giddings’ 
accounts of depredations above the Rio Grande, therefore, repeat 
in outline and often in detail his experiences on the road to 
Monterrey and Saltillo. Incidents from his memoirs graphically 
illustrate the vulnerability of the Texas frontier at the close of 
the Mexican War, and also reveal Giddings’ talent and good 
fortune in making personal contacts that later served to advance 
his career in business, in the service of the Confederacy, and in 
rebuilding his fortunes following the Civil War. On one occa- 
sion Lieutenant James Longstreet, who became the famous Con- 
federate general, was Giddings’ companion on an expedition 
which the young clerk at Cook and Lockwood’s described as 
follows: 


One morning in 1848 a German came into San Antonio and re- 
ported that Indians had killed a German family living on the Olmos, 
about seven miles north of San Antonio. He said he was the only 
one who had escaped being killed with them. I went with him at 
once to the officer in command here at the Alamo. There was no 
cavalry here then, but a detachment of infantry was mounted and 
sent out in command of then Lieutenant Longstreet, afterward the 
famous Confederate general. I went with his party, consisting of 
twenty-five men mounted and four pack mules laden with supplies. 
Captain Hall, the Indian fighter, was with us and ten or twelve 
citizens joined the party. We came up with the Indians who were 
camped in a ravine, where we surprised them by charging through 
their camp. Some of them got on their horses, but the others fled 
on foot. We followed and killed a number of them. 

I rode alongside of Longstreet. As we rode at them we discharged 
our pistols at close range at the Indians and saw several of them 
fall. Unfortunately the Indians shot Lieutenant Longstreet’s horse 
and the animal fell with him. He was not injured and got on a 
horse that was ridden by one of his men, putting the latter on a 
pack mule. This incident involved delay which the Indians took 
advantage of and they got some distance away before we were able 
to get started again in pursuit. We followed them for twenty miles, 
but they had scattered in the mountains about Boerne and we 
did not get any more of them.1* 


By 1853 Giddings’ apprenticeship on the frontier and in busi- 


ness came to a close, and the years of preparation exhibited a 
logical unity when he secured the contract for carrying the mails 
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between San Antonio and Santa Fe.** Known as Line No. 12,900, 
the route stretched through 1100 miles of hard, Indian infested 
country, and was the first link of the system that was to develop 
into the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line in 1857. With its 
eventual extensions, the system connected New Orleans and San 
Francisco and covered almost three thousand miles.*® Just before 
the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, when the service was at 
its peak, Giddings reported that his annual compensation for 
fulfilling his contracts was $300,000, and that he “‘had over 2000 
miles of route traversed by coaches drawn by six mules or six 
horses to the coach, besides mounted mail carriers and messengers 
on the vessels plying between New Orleans and the ‘Powder 
Horn,’ as Indianola was then called.”** The creation of this 
system was rightly his greatest claim to fame. 

Giddings’ mail line did not spring into being immediately, 
but grew slowly as he extended and improved his service after 
1853. Nor was he actually the first empresario of a route connect- 
ing the Pacific Coast and the East. Although the need had become 
imperative, until 1857 the land west of Santa Fe was virtually 
terra incognita so far as a regular mail service was concerned. 
Caught in the sectional struggle over the selection of a route for 
a transcontinental railroad, which public opinion almost univer- 
sally agreed the mail coach would presage, official Washington 
dallied and debated. Finally pressed into action, Congress at last 
authorized the long delayed service on March 3, 1857." 

Eagerly contractors submitted bids to the postmaster general, 
who awarded the contract amid great excitement to James Birch 
on June 22, 1857. The agreement, which provided for semi- 
monthly service at an annual compensation of $149,800, was to 
become effective on July 1, 1857, and to expire on June 30, 1861."° 

Birch appointed Giddings as agent for the eastern division and 
R. E. Doyle for the western division, with I. C. Woods as general 
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superintendent. Woods left Washington immediately for Texas 
after having made arrangements for a company representative 
to precede him at once and outfit the first mail scheduled to leave 
San Antonio for the maiden through trip to San Diego on July 
g, 1857.22 Even though Woods was delayed by fog and was 
grounded on a sandbar at Indianola, thus losing his stage con- 
nection for San Antonio, the line was whipped into readiness, 
and the first mail left on schedule, carried by Captain Thomas 
McCall of Pony Express fame.** 

Once Woods arrived in San Antonio, he wasted no time in 
securing equipment for the next mail, hiring a corral, and en- 
gaging the services of Captain Henry Skillman, the well-known 
driver and guard whose experience in the Texas Trans-Pecos ably 
fitted him for employment on the new line.*? The high cost of 
corn because of a drought complicated Woods's problems, which 
were compounded by the difficulties he met in securing mules. 
He solved his problems in part by purchasing or hiring the entire 
stock of mules and coaches that Giddings used on the San Antonio 
and Santa Fe line. This solution happily permitted Woods to 
supply semimonthly service without interfering with Giddings’ 
monthly contract, using less stock than two completely separate 
lines would have required.** 

Advertisements of the period document the character of cross- 
country travel in the mid-nineteenth century. The fare from San 
Antonio to San Diego was $200; and from San Antonio to El 
Paso it was $100. Passengers were allowed thirty pounds of per- 
sonal baggage, exclusive of blankets and arms, and extra baggage 
was heavily taxed to discourage patrons from carrying an exces- 
sive amount. When passengers were charged forty cents per 
pound to El Paso, and one dollar per pound to San Diego, they 
were apt to “travel light.” The posters also warned passengers 
that one hundred miles through the Colorado Desert were tra- 
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versed on mule back because of the heavy sand.** Postage, another 
item of interest, was three cents per one-half ounce for three 
thousand miles, but the San Diego Herald regretted that cus- 
tomers would have to send to San Francisco for stamps and en- 
velopes even though the postmaster had repeatedly written to 
the Post Office Department.** 

The first few trips were made in wagons, coaches, or any con- 
veyance that could be scraped together in such a short time, but 
eventually the line was supplied with Concord coaches drawn by 
six mules.*° These coaches, which weighed about three thousand 
pounds, were constructed of choice hickory, and the bodies were 
suspended on leather braces that permitted them to swing back 
and forth from side to side. For the passengers’ comfort, the 
horsehair cushions contained coiled springs and were upholstered 
in the best quality of leather.*7 Baggage and mail were set behind 
in a triangular boot, while there was additional space under the 
driver’s feet that could be used as necessity arose. As much as six 
hundred pounds of mail could be carried at a time.** 

As the load for a single coach was around five thousand 
pounds, six-mule teams were employed. Wild mules were gen- 
erally used because the Indians would try to steal all of the tame 
ones, as the company learned after having lost 232 in this manner 
in one year.”® These animals were hitched up blindfolded in the 
station courtyard, and when their blinds were removed they tore 
out of the open gate and ran until exhausted, by which time 
they were at least relatively tractable. 

The stage stations were spaced at intervals of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles and were constructed in the form of a quad- 
rangle with rooms opening toward an interior court.*® San An- 

24“Overland to the Pacific: The San Antonio and San Diego Mail Line,” 
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tonio, El Paso, and San Diego were represented by fairly substan- 
tial buildings, but the other stations were generally adobe huts 
and brush corrals. 

According to Woods's report to the postmaster general, the mail 
coach making the “maiden voyage” from San Antonio was out- 
fitted as follows: (1) ome coach and harness; (2) six men well 
armed with rifles and a Colt pistol to each; (3) four saddles and 
accoutrement; (4) ropes, hobbles, shoeing tools, shoe nails; (5) 
cooking utensils and numerous minor articles; (6) provisions for 
thirty days; (7) thirty-six mules—of these twenty-seven had been 
sent forward as relays; and (8) six hundred dollars in cash to 
purchase supplies enroute.** 

Perhaps the most dangerous section of the route lay between 
San Antonio and El Paso, Often the stages were held up and 
robbed, and frequently the passengers and escorts were forced to 
fight drawn battles as Indians attacked, killing animals and at 
times passengers and company personnel.** The first account 
found of such an Indian raid occurred in July, 1857, when 
W. A. A. (Bigfoot) Wallace, who had been dispatched with 
relays for Captain Skillman, had been ambushed by Indians. The 
train was getting along nicely on its way to Fort Lancaster, when 
suddenly Indians appeared from all sides of the chaparral firing 
on the mules hitched to the coach. The frightened animals ran 
into the mesquite, turned short, and broke the pole, which pre- 
vented Wallace from keeping up with the mule herd ahead. The 
conductor, who was driving, jumped from the box and called to 
a young man named Clifford to follow. As Clifford ran to the 
assistance of the men driving herd, he was wounded so badly that 
he was unable to follow and died in a hand to hand fight with the 
attackers. The conductor succeeded in turning the herd off the 
road in an attempt to escape his pursuers, but the chase was too 
close and he barely escaped on a saddle mule leaving the rest 
to the Indians. 

A scouting party of the end Cavalry from Fort Clark met the 
fleeing Wallace and immediately started out in pursuit of the 
Indians. They were overtaken and much of the lost property was 
recaptured, including nearly all of the mules, but these were 
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ruined for further stage purposes. In the meantime, a party of 
infantry set out from Fort Hudson to bury young Clifford and 
bring back the broken coach.** This trip cost the company the 
coach, harness, twenty-one mules, provisions and equipment, 
$100 in cash, and a box of personal property valued at $100 that 
belonged to the wife of a sergeant at Fort Lancaster. 

Each morning as the stage rolled off, the driver and passengers 
must have wondered what the day would bring. Moccasin prints 
and pony tracks around a water hole gave rise to misgivings, 
which were occasionally heightened by the sight of a fresh mound 
beside the trail, that bore mute evidence to an earlier encounter 
with marauders. Giddings, himself, recounts the following inci- 
dent from his experience in riding with the stage west of the 
Pecos: 


At another time as I was crossing the Escondido about nine miles 
from Fort Davis our party was attacked. There were two men be- 
sides myself inside the coach. Jim Spears, the driver, and a con- 
tractor named Parker Burnham were on the box. The Indians had 
no guns, but used bows and arrows exclusively. One of these mis- 
siles struck Burnham in the neck. Jim Spears placed the wounded 
man in the boot or compartment in the rear of the coach. The 
six horses attached to the stage were then given their heads and ran 
all the way to Fort Davis, the Indians following close up to the 
post. The coach was filled with arrows which they shot into it and 
which stuck in it. We kept up a steady fire from our revolvers at 
them, but I do not know how many, if any, we killed or wounded. 
It was an exciting encounter. One of our horses dropped dead, just 
as we pulled up at Fort Davis Post Office. We left the wounded 
Parker Burnham with the surgeon at the Fort. The troops went 
out after the Indians, but I never learned whether they got any 
of them or not.* 


Indians were a constant menace, but many other vicissitudes 
faced the drivers and passengers, some of which Superintendent 
Woods recorded in the interesting and detailed reports that he 
made on the operation of the line. Philosophically or drily humor- 
ous, he declared on the morning of August 6, 1857, that the 
party had “no precise hour for leaving—jolting of the coach put 
watch out of order.’’** More seriously, he explained that the 
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mules had to undergo a period of hardening and acclimation 
before they adjusted to prairie staging. On the journey from San 
Antonio the stage personnel discovered that the change from the 
water of the coast to that of the interior had a negative effect on 
the constitutions of both mules and men.** The Pecos water, ac- 
cording to Woods, was extremely bad, but in Arizona he met a 
similar situation where the waters of Carissa Creek seemed 
medicinal and killed the appetite of the mules, thus unfitting 
them for the long, hard drives.*7 

On the afternoon of August 21, 1857, Woods and his party 
reached Fort Fillmore on the Rio Grande and encountered an 
obstacle that might have surprised a person unfamiliar with the 
streams of the arid West—the river was unfordable and the party 
had to camp all night. At sunrise the next day Woods and his men 
commenced fording the river in the following manner: 


We placed all mail and baggage in skiffs ferrying them over first, 
then swam the mules across. Lastly the carriage was crossed by 
placing the wheels of one side of the carriage in one skiff and those of 
the other side in another skiff, and poling them along. On reaching 
the other side we pulled the carriage up the steep embankment by 
man power.*® 


Entries in Woods’s journal repeatedly dramatized the fear that 
gripped travelers in the desert lands—the lack of water. On August 
26, 1857, the superintendent cites the following incident that oc- 
curred beyond ‘Tucson: 


About sunset we had a small sample of what might be suffered for 
want of water if men were ignorant of the road. We had brought 
water where we breakfasted to answer for our dinner purposes, but 
the day was very warm. All drank freely. Canteens became low. 
Deceived by some wagon tracks turning off the road and followed 
looking for a water hole. We lost time finding our way back again. 
There was muddy water in the wagon ruts. Down went men on 
ground—mules and men drinking from same ruts.*® 


Woods experienced all the hindrances of the elements except 
a dust storm. He records heavy thunder showers, which drenched 
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his party to the skin in a few minutes, as well as being detained 
by a snowstorm near Fort Davis. For residents of the arid lands, 
however, it is easy to visualize the dust storm which overtook an 
early stage reaching Horseshoe Bend on the Gila River. ‘The sun 
hung like a ball of fire “dull and tarnished beneath a black cloud 
which came waving over the world.” The mules were hurriedly 
unhitched and the horses turned their backs, bracing themselves 
for the onslaught, while the men sought refuge on the leeward 
side of the sand dunes. A howling, screaming wind whipped up 
the soil and filled lungs, eyes, and nostrils with particles of sand. 
This must have seemed to the greenhorns the end of the world, 
but just as quickly as it had arisen in wrath, the wind blew itself 
out, the air cleared, and the open sky seemed to ridicule the 
huddled sand-laden figures.*° 

In September, 1857, the ship on which Birch was returning to 
New York from California went down off the coast of South 
Carolina,** and his widow disposed of the interest she inherited 
in the mail line, including all stock, which she had transferred 
to her stepfather, Otis H. Kelton. The other stockholders and 
Giddings objected so strenuously, however, that the contract was 
granted to him on March 3, 1858.*? Until its expiration, the 
service was thereafter known as the Giddings Line, with Woods 
retaining his position at the New York headquarters.** 

The fine hand of politics is seen in the mail contract, and 
feeling grew that Birch and Giddings had been tricked. As is 
shown by the wording of the contract, it was a “special one and 
for service new.”** The usual printed form in use in the Post 
Office Department reserved to the postmaster general the right 
“to discontinue or curtail the service in whole or in part in order 
to place on the route a greater degree of service, or whenever 
the public interest requires such continuance or curtailment for 
any other cause—he allowing one month’s pay in advance in the 


40Banning and Banning, Six Horses, 120, 123. 
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amount of service dispensed with.’’** Giddings felt that Post- 
master A. V. Brown anticipated a change would be made by 
writing into the agreement in his own handwriting the following 
clause: ““The contract is made with the understanding that if any 
other route be put under contract that shall cover this in whole 
or in part that the Postmaster reserves the power to curtail or 
discontinue this route at his own discretion.’** Giddings seems 
justified in his accusation, for the service on his line between 
El] Paso and Fort Yuma was discontinued on October 23, 1858, 
little more than a month after the Butterfield Overland Mail had 
begun its service between St. Louis, Missouri, and San Diego, 
California, infringing on the San Antonio-San Diego line by fol- 
lowing the route of the Jackass Trail from El] Paso to San Diego.* 

Amazingly, the line continued to operate through many diff- 
culties and successfully fulfilled its contracts. In spite of Indian 
raids, scarcity of water, dust storms, and floods, the mail went 
through, “and in spite of loss to the government the amount of 
letters increased.’** In October, 1858, there were 2,500 letters 
recorded. The number had grown to 64,000 by October, 1859, 
and 112,645 by March, 1860.*° 

During 1859 the losses sustained by the reduction of service 
in 1858 were partially covered by the inauguration of weekly 
trips between San Antonio and El Paso, and Fort Yuma and San 
Diego. The outlook for Giddings’ enterprise was quite encourag- 
ing, therefore, until Postmaster General Joseph Holt, who was 
endeavoring to make a name for himself,*° reduced the govern- 
ment contract from $196,000 to $120,000 per annum. In his an- 
nual report for 1859, Holt explained his action by stating: “The 
product of the route during the past year—was but $601.—loss to 
the department at the rate of $195,399 per annum.”*? 

Giddings also suffered considerable loss from various causes, 
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one of which was banditry. In 1859 the El Paso headquarters of 
the company were in an adobe house on the site presently oc- 
cupied by the Hilton Hotel. Because of the danger of robberies, 
the clerk, a man named Atkins, and his assistant slept in the store. 
One morning after Atkins had taken the previous night off, he 
returned to the building and discovered that a window in the 
south wall had been removed. Hurrying inside, he found his 
young assistant lying dead with fourteen knife wounds in his 
body. Cash and quantities of valuable goods had been carried off, 
but no trace of either robbers or money was ever uncovered. No 
one ever slept in the store alone again.*? 

A far more serious source of Giddings’ losses in the mail service 
lay in Indian raids, as is shown by his claims against the United 
States government. The greatest single loss suffered at the hands 
of the Indians was the massacre at Stein’s Peak on the eve of the 
Civil War.** Until February, 1861, the stage line maintained fairly 
good relations with the Apache Indians, who furnished hay for 
the animals used in the mail service at most of the stations be- 
tween Mesilla and Tucson, a distance of three hundred miles.” 
Early in February, however, a young lieutenant at Fort Buchanan, 
George N. Bascom, betrayed the trust of Cochise, one of the 
Apache chieftains who had come to the outpost to parley. Three 
Indians were killed, and Cochise escaped by slashing the wall of 
his tent and running for life. Enraged by the incident, he ordered 
all of his tribesmen to rise against the white men, and to terrorize 
and slaughter all that came into the territory.” 

George Giddings’ brother, James, who was a surveyor on the 
road, was in Mesilla at the time.** Acting on the advice of an 
Indian agent there, he started out with his six-mule coaches and 
a party of thirteen well-armed men to find Cochise and attempt 
to pacify him. At Stein’s Peak the mail service party made con- 
tact with the Indians, but the aroused Apache were not in a 
mood for pacification. Some 250 strong, the warriors launched a 
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concentrated attack, whereupon the drivers ran their coaches 
up the side of the mountain and turned them over, thus making 
emergency breastworks. For two days the Indians continued their 
attack upon the besieged men, who held out until their ammuni- 
tion was completely exhausted. Only one member of the Giddings 
party escaped." 

A report of the Stein’s Peak massacre reached George H. 
Giddings at El Paso, where it was compounded by the arrival of 
equally distressing news from the East. In his memoirs, Giddings 
recalled the time and his reactions, saying: 


On the same day that I received the tidings of the killing of my 
brother and twelve men on my line near Stein’s Peak in Arizona, and 
the burning of all our mail stations except one. I got the tidings of the 
fireing on Fort Sumter, which I knew meant war between the States. 
I was then in El Paso. I went to Arizona and organized a force 
of twenty-five men and went out over the line. I found along it 
the remains of six of the coaches which had been burned and some 
few articles which the Indians had left behind. I found none of 
the bodies of any who had been killed except at the stations which 
had been burned. These bodies we buried, after which I returned 
to San Antonio via El Paso.°* 


This marked the end of the San Antonio-San Diego Stage 
Line, for Giddings’ contract expired and was cancelled and he 
joined the Confederate forces. He had been a Union man whose 
interests were closely connected with the Federal government, 
but he concluded that his duty lay with the South and forfeited 
his chances for position in the North to cast his lot with the Con- 
federacy.*® Throughout the war Giddings rendered valuable serv- 
ice to the South in both civil and military capacities. 

After the Civil War, Giddings remained active in Texas affairs. 
Most of the years between 1880 and 1892 he spent in Washington 
in an effort to collect his claims against the United States govern- 
ment for damages sustained by his stage coach line because of 
Indian depredations.*° The following notes taken from the brief 
of Giddings’ claims filed in 1892 are a few of the tabulations of 
losses suffered at individual stations: 
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1. Property taken at Fort Inge 
32 mules of the value of $150. each 


December 1854 
$4,800.00 


15. Property taken in January 1857 near Cienegas 


28 mules @ $150.00 each 
2 coaches $500.00 each 
2 sets six-horse harness $100. each 
go. Van Horn Wells Station 
26 mules @ $150 each 
Station destroyed 
75 tons of hay, @ $50. per ton 
125 bushels of corn, @ $5. a bushel 
Provisions 
Camp and Kitchen utensils 
3 muskets, $12.50 each 
Ammunition 
1 Set Six-horse harness 
25. Eagle Springs Station 
12 Mules @ $150. each 
Destroyed station 
10 tons of hay, $40. per ton 
75 bushels corn $2.50 per bushel 
Camp and kitchen utensils 
2 muskets $12.50 each 
Ammunition 
36. Stein’s Peak Station 
12 mules, $150. each 
Destroyed station 
50 tons of hay at $50 a ton 
75 bushels of corn, $3. a bushel 
Provisions 
Camp and kitchen utensils 
13 Colt pistols $35.00 
13 Sharp’s rifles at $35 ea. 
Ammunition 
2 Coaches $500. each 
2 Sets of 6 horse harness $100. each 


4,200.00 
1,000.00 
200.00 
January 1858 
3,900.00 
1,000.00 
3,750.00 
375-00 
75.00 
100.00 
37-50 
25.00 
100.00 
December 1858 
1,800.00 
1,000.00 
400.00 
187.50 
100.00 
25.00 
25.00 
May 1861 
1,800.00 
1,500.00 
2,500.00 
225.00 
75.00 
100.00 
455-00 
455-00 
25.00 
1,000.00 
200.00°! 


There are forty-five of these notations and Giddings computed 
that his loss was $229,320, to which is added a later raid between 
Eagle Springs and Fort Quitman at which time he lost an addi- 
tional $2,400, making a total loss of $231,720. This claim was 
presented to Congress with evidence and witnesses on March 2, 
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1891, and in January, 1892, was brought before the Department 
of the Interior. The claim is numbered in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs as No. 6703, but no action was taken 
in either office.” 

Giddings died in Mexico City in 1903, still clinging to the hope 
that the United States government would recognize his claims. 
His epitaph might well be the following characterization written 
by Roscoe Conkling, the historian of the southwestern mail 


service: 


He was one of the leading characters in the history of Southwest 
transportation. His tall erect figure and abundant energy made him 
appear a man not more than sixty (he was then eighty years old). 
His experiences which he relates in a fascinating way, sometimes 
droll or half humorous, were as thrilling and as exciting as any 
in the lives of the Southwest pioneers.** 


62] bid. 
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Highlights of Early Harrison 
County 
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present bounds of Harrison County were those of John 

Beatty and a man named Amaryllis. Amaryllis arrived 
first and built two log cabins near Fern Lake. When the Beatty 
family arrived in the early 1830's, the members lived there until 
their own log cabin was built. It was in one of the Amaryllis 
cabins that Sarah Amaryllis Beatty was born, the first white child 
born in Harrison County. John Beatty's parents soon followed him 
to Texas and he built a new log home a few miles northwest of 
Marshall on what is now the Harleton Road. Near this place a 
church was erected and in the near-by cemetery are to be found 
the graves of the Beatty family. This church and community were 
known as Scratch Eye, signifying the dense underbrush of the 
country thereabouts. 

Prior to Anglo-American colonization, this country had been 
the home of the Caddo Indians. There seems to have been at least 
five large Indian villages within Harrison County, and many 
pieces of pottery and artifacts are found that attest to the high 
artistic culture of their makers. One of these five villages must 
have been Big Spring Village between Scottsville and Waskom; 
another one was where Leigh is now situated, between Big Spring 
and Karnack; another was near Harleton; and, perhaps, several 
were along the Sabine, one of which was Biff Springs, near the 
approximate location of Elysian Fields. 

About the time that Beatty and his family met Amaryllis, a 
community sprang up in the extreme southeastern part of what 
is the present-day Harrison County and was given the name of 
Elysian Fields. Its first settler was a Major Edward Smith who 
had traversed the section some ten or fifteen years earlier. Upon 
his return home he described the new country so glowingly that 
someone exclaimed, “Why that must be the Elysian Fields.” 


T? first two families known to have settled within the 
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And this the new settlement was so named when Smith returned 
to make it his home. 

By 1838, other communities were established, and on January 
28, 1839, the Congress of the Republic of ‘Texas created the county 
of Harrison from Shelby County and named the new govern- 
mental district for Jonas Harrison, a brilliant lawyer of that day. 
President Mirabeau B. Lamar appointed George B. Adkins of 
Port Caddo the first chief justice of the new county. He promptly 
called an election which was held at the homes of Thomas Tim- 
mins, three miles west of Elysian Fields, and William J. Wells, 
six miles north of Marshall, to locate a site for the county seat. 
The 150 voters of the county chose Greensborough on the Sabine, 
about twelve miles south of the present county seat. Greensbor- 
ough, near the place now known as Board's Ferry, was county 
seat for a year after which, because of the unhealthy climate, it 
was moved to Pulaski, about thirty miles southeast of Marshall 
on the east bank of the Sabine and presently in Panola County. 

At about that time, 1841, the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas passed an act dividing Harrison County into two judicial 
counties or districts. In every respect the two districts were to 
function as separate counties except they were not to have sep- 
arate representation. The northern half was to be called Panola 
County and the southern half, which is now Panola, was the 
Harrison Judicial District or County, This necessitated the selec- 
tion of a county seat for the northern district, the judicial county 
of Panola, and a commission consisting of Seaborn Robinson, 
John M. Clifton, David Hill, Peter Whetstone, and James A. 
Williams was created to select a site for the county seat. Whet- 
stone, one of the commissioners, had been living in the county 
with his wife, Dicy, and their children, having located his league 
and labor of land there. As an inducement to locate the county 
seat on his land, Whetstone offered to donate the land for the 
courthouse square and the streets, eighty lots in the east half of 
the town and thirty in the west, ten acres for a school “in the 
interest of the progress of literature,” and a lot for a church. The 
offer was accepted and Marshall, the county seat of Panola Judi- 
cial County, was located in the center of the Peter Whetstone 
Survey. 

Tradition says that John M. Clifton, one of the commissioners, 
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was hard to convince. The story goes that after Whetstone had 
shown the commission all the best features of his survey, still 
Clifton had not evidenced his approval. The party had ridden up 
to a spring, which is said to have been located at approximately 
the northeast corner of the intersection of present-day West 
Houston Avenue and North Franklin Street (it was at the same 
spring that John Beatty and his family had first met Amaryllis) . 
There Whetstone found a lunch placed earlier by his wife, Dicy. 
The men ate their fill and quenched their thirst at the spring. 
But the spring water did not please them, whereupon Whetstone 
pulled a demijohn of whiskey from a hollow tree. The demijohn 
went the rounds and it was then that Clifton gave his unqualified 
approval of the site and described the drink “as pure as spring 
water and much more satisfactory.” He remarked that any spring 
that could supply such refreshment would be an ideal place for 
a county seat. 

Thus, in 1844, the county seat was surveyed by David Hill and 
laid out on 160 acres, and like Rome its area covered seven hills. 
Isaac Van Zandt, Whetstone’s friend and neighbor, named the 
town for Chief Justice John Marshall of Virginia and also named 
the streets. 

The streets running north and south were named for American 
heroes for the most part and those running east and west for 
heroes of Texas. The center north-south street was named Wash- 
ington and the center east-west street Houston, honoring the 
commanders-in-chief of the American and Texas Revolutions, and 
the intersection of these streets was to be a part of the courthouse 
square. Each block contained eight lots of 60 feet by 120 feet each. 
The border streets were designated East, South, West, and North 
Border, the word street not being used. Only one of the original 
Borders is still known as Border Street. It was first known as 
South Border but today it is East or West Border Street, depend- 
ing upon which side of South Washington Avenue one’s address 
lies. All of the four Borders were and are wide thoroughfares of 
180 feet with the exception of Grove Street, which was originally 
West Border. And thereby hangs another fascinating story of the 
county—“Why Grove Street is so Narrow.” 

This account was told by the late Chesley Adams who heard it 
from Judge George Lane, the brother of General Walter P. Lane, 
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a hero of San Jacinto. Judge Lane was Dicy Whetstone’s lawyer 
after the death of her husband. The story goes that Peter Whet- 
stone sold a lot to a mild and unassuming man, a Dr. Allen. 
Misunderstanding his property lines, Allen began to build his 
fence in what was intended to be the middle of West Border. 
Whetstone heard of the fence and assumed the man was trying 
to get more land than he had bought. Whetstone, a man of 
violent temper, investigated the matter and accused Dr. Allen of 
taking land that he was not entitled to and threatened to kill 
him on the spot. Dr. Allen protested his innocence and began 
to plead that his life be spared. Just at that time a breeze sprang 
up and the smell of food cooking at the Allen cabin was wafted 
towards Whetstone, who had not eaten for some hours. It is said 
that Whetstone’s hunger was so great that he could not stand its 
pangs; consequently, in the midst of the argument, he suggested 
that the two declare a truce until after they had eaten. Dr. Allen, 
glad of any excuse that might stay his execution, took his adver- 
sary into supper and Whetstone ate with his rifle, instead of a 
napkin, across his knee. At the conclusion of the meal he felt so 
much better that he told Dr. Allen to forget the quarrel. When 
Dr. Allen offered to take his fence down and put it in its proper 
place, Whetstone flew into another rage and magnanimously said, 
“If you do, I'll kill you.” Thus half the street was lost. 

The two judicial counties were not to last long for the act 
creating them was declared unconstitutional, and for a time there 
was a great deal of confusion as to which of the two sets of 
county officers were to be the legal officers of Harrison County. 
Pulaski claimed to be the county seat of justice but, because it 
was so far from the center of the county and population, Marshall 
was eventually recognized as the county seat of Harrison County. 

The first courthouse was a log one built on the southeast corner 
of the square, then a lovely grove of oaks, and in 1851, a brick 
building, the first of three, was erected in the center of the square. 
This lovely little red brick courthouse has been called “‘the little 
Virginia courthouse” because it resembled similar buildings in 
Virginia. The second brick courthouse was erected in 1887. It 
burned in 1899 and was replaced by the present structure in 1900. 

While the county was being organized in the southern part 
adjacent to the Sabine River, then near the center, immigrants 
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were swarming into the northeastern part by way of Caddo Lake 
and Big Cypress Bayou. As traffic penetrated further west along 
these waterways, new towns sprang up. Chief among them on the 
Harrison County side were Swanson’s Landing on Caddo Lake 
and Port Caddo and Benton on Big Cypress Bayou. 

Port Caddo, the once thriving port of entry of the northeast 
portion of the Republic of Texas, is currently no more than a 
ghost town with its site the location of the pump house of the 
Longhorn Ordnance Works. Situated on the Cypress Bayou where 
the stream is narrow and deep, it nestled at the foot of the hills 
that are now a part of the Caddo Lake State Park. Legend says 
that these are the hills where the Caddo Indians took refuge when 
an earthquake and flood are supposed to have formed Caddo Lake 
about 1812. By 1836, river traffic had brought Port Caddo into 
being. All ships bound for places past Port Caddo were required 
to register there and customs were levied. Port Caddo was lo- 
cated a short distance northwest of the present-day town of 
Karnack, which was given its name because it lay the same dis- 
tance from Port Caddo that Karnack in Egypt was from Thebes. 
By 1843, Port Caddo was the head of a postal route and at the 
time of its greatest importance it consisted of a custom house, a 
post office, many warehouses, and several general merchandise 
stores and saloons. 

Swanson’s Landing on Lake Caddo shares with Port Caddo in 
importance, but unlike the ghost town of Port Caddo, it remains 
today a small settlement mostly of fishing camps. It was note- 
worthy for its docks, sheds, and warehouses where thousands of 
bales of cotton were received and stored annually to await trans- 
portation to New Orleans. Peter Swanson, the founder of the 
town, came from Tennessee to Caddo Lake in 1833. He built his 
home about a mile and a half from the lake and just a short dis- 
tance from the present Texas-Louisiana line. After other families 
settled near by, Swanson opened a store and thus the settlement 
began. In 1836, after Texas became a republic, the real influx of 
Anglo-Americans, for the most part from the Southern States, 
began. Swanson’s, because of its fine and deep landing made where 
the channel cut sharply into the bank, became a favored port. 
As immigrants came in and settlements were made further west, 
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other ports came into being but Swanson’s Landing continued 
to draw its share of river trade. 

The mere mention of Swanson’s Landing brings to mind one 
of the most terrible tragedies of Caddo Lake history: the burning 
of the Mittie Stevens in 1869. She was a luxurious packet boat 
out of New Orleans and carried not only a full passenger list of 
some sixty persons but also a hold full of hay. A fire occurred at 
night and rapidly consumed the contents of the packet. The pas- 
sengers, not knowing that they were in wading distance of the 
shore, were burned to death and were buried in a little cemetery 
at near-by Jeter’s Point. 

As the bayou dried up and the iron horse grew in importance 
and in speed, Port Caddo, Swanson’s Landing, Benton, and other 
bayou towns diminished in size until nothing was left of their 
once bustling importance. 

The early years of the county and county seat were turbulent 
ones, typical of frontier settlements. It was during those years 
that the Regulator-Moderator War spread into Harrison County 
from Shelby County. The Regulators were organized in Shelby 
County to regulate certain unlawful conditions of the period 
resulting as a matter of fact from the closeness of the notorious 
Neutral Ground. The Neutral Ground was a strip of land ap- 
proximately thirty miles east of the Sabine River, lying along 
the Texas-Louisiana state line from the Gulf of Mexico north- 
ward. For many years it had been a haven for the criminals of 
both the United States and Texas. 

It goes without saying that the activities of the Regulators 
were not controlled and in a short time a counter organization 
came into being, known as the Moderators who were to moderate 
or regulate the activities of the Regulators. It is said that few 
citizens of Shelby and Harrison counties found that they could 
pursue a neutral course. One of these was Colonel C. K. Andrews, 
the first county clerk of Harrison County. His was the lovely 
brick home a few miles west of Karnack. Reportedly during this 
feud, in going to and from Marshall, he never twice in succession 
traveled the same path or road. 

Among the names of the participants in this war, one finds, 
of course, that of Peter Whetstone. He was a Moderator, of 
which party in Harrison County, Robert Potter was the leader. 
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Among the Regulators, one finds the name of Colonel W. T. 
Boulware, an Indian trader, who had so many enemies that he 
lived in a block house, situated near the present Texas and 
Pacific Railway Shops. He never entered nor left his house except 
in daylight when he could see that it was safe to do so. In 1853, 
Bishop J. O. Andrews of the Methodist church wrote of meeting 
Colonel Boulware in 1849 and in reference to the Regulator-Mod- 
erator feud quoted Boulware as saying, “no money on earth could 
ever tempt me to live again in a frontier country, where the law 
is incapable of affording protection to life and property.” It was 
Boulware who killed Whetstone in a quarrel that started in a 
saloon. 

In justice to the memory of Harrison County’s first philan- 
thropist, Peter Whetstone, the writer feels impelled to state here 
that he could not have been the Peter Whetstone of “Poisoned 
Wedding Cake” fame, which Niles’ Weekly Register stated hap- 
pened in 1847. Whetstone of Harrison County died in November, 
1843, for at the November, 1843, term of court Dicy Whetstone so 
states and is appointed administratrix of the estate since Whet- 
stone had left no will. 

Also of the Regulators were the Roses and Scotts, the founders 
of Scottsville in eastern Harrison County. There are many inter- 
esting stories told of these families that go to make up the won- 
derful story of Harrison County, two of which will be related. 

Once a party of Moderators went to Scottsville to get Colonel 
W. T. Scott, who had married a daughter of Captain William 
Pinckney Rose. Mrs. Scott met the leader who asked for her 
husband and promised to let the women and children of the 
house go through their lines to safety, whereupon Mrs. Scott went 
back to send the women and children out. Among them when 
they came out was a tall woman clad in a voluminous gown, 
wearing a sunbonnet and carrying a baby in her arms. The 
Moderators dispersed after they searched the house and failed 
to find Colonel Scott, and later it developed that the nurse 
carrying the baby was none other than the colonel. 

Another favorite is the story of Captain Rose’s rooster. A band 
of Moderators, led by Robert Potter, sought Captain Rose. When 
Rose was not found at home, the searching party fired their guns, 
hoping that he might return if he thought his family was in 
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danger. He did nothing of the sort, however, suspecting it to be 
a trap. At the time he and James Cellum were supervising the 
clearing of a woodland, and they realized that danger must be 
at hand. Captain Rose, therefore, lay on the ground and had his 
slaves pile brush on him. When the Moderators rode up and 
asked the Negroes for the captain, a slave replied that ‘‘Marster’s 
done clean gone.’ About that time a rooster began scratching 
at the brush pile, showing by his curiosity that something was 
off color. Before the Moderator leader could become suspicious 
a slave threw a rock at the rooster. When danger was past, Captain 
Rose scrambled from under the brush, caught the rooster, and 
wrung his neck. Another story of the same persons and time is 
the familiar one of Robert Potter’s death in Caddo Lake. Even 
Charles Dickens wrote of that one. But since it is known that the 
occurrence did not actually happen in Harrison County, its place 
is not here. 

In July, 1841, the trial of Charles W. Jackson for murder was 
transferred to Harrison County from Shelby County. He was a 
man of violent passions and had organized a band of Regulators 
in Shelby County. On the appointed date Jackson appeared at 
Pulaski with his guards, most of whom were thought to be 
members of his band of Regulators. It is said that Judge John 
M. Hansford, who was to try the case, talked unwisely to the 
effect that he wanted well-armed Moderators on hand when 
Jackson arrived. By the time court convened sufficient Moderators 
and Regulators had gathered to watch events. Jackson, given his 
choice of being tried before Judge Hansford or by a jury of 
twelve men, chose the jury. Judge Hansford postponed the case 
from day to day until July 14, when he wrote orders. The first 
to the sheriff of Harrison County explained that the judge was 
adjourning court because he was unwilling to risk his person 
when he saw himself “surrounded by bravos and hired assassins.” 
He then cautioned the sheriff to keep the prisoner securely ironed 
and to produce him at the regular time. The second order to the 
clerk of the district court of Harrison County was similar in 
text to the first and ends thus: “You will preserve with care the 
records, and consider yourself no longer bound to attend court 
at Pulaski, the county site.” 

But the prisoner was released, or perhaps escaped, and for the 
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next few weeks lawlessness reigned. Judge Hansford was not 
positively known to be a Moderator, but he seemed to have had 
a definite leaning that way. In 1844, he was shot at his home 
near Jonesville, and while never proved, it is supposed that his 
murder was a result of the feud. Judge Hansford is also famous 
for the following remarks he made to a grand jury: 


Gentlemen of the grand jury: you are the most august and pow- 
erful body in the world. You have more power than the Czar of 
Russia or the proud Sultan of Turkey. You are not simply an Anglo- 
Saxon grand jury, but you are an Anglo-Saxon-Sabine-Texan grand 
jury. The court will not permit you to take spirits into your jury 
room, but when you adjourn from time to time the court has no 
objection whatever to your indulging in a social glass, and the 
court will occasionally join you with profoundest pleasure. 


Even though lawlessness reigned, yet the county and its county 
seat were developing in an orderly way. 

Van Zandt University was chartered in 1842 and opened in 
1843. It was operated, however, under the name of Marshall 
University. During the years after the Civil War two negro col- 
leges were established in Marshall, and then Marshall University 
was known locally as the White Boys College. This was the school 
for which Whetstone and his wife, Dicy, both unable to read or 
write, had given ten acres of land “‘in the interest of the progress 
of literature.” At first Marshall University was housed in a log 
cabin, the home of its only teacher. Later in the fifties, Judge 
George B. Adkins erected a brick building which he used as a 
hospital during the Civil War. By 1843, the Masonic Female In- 
stitute was taking care of the educational needs of the girls and 
young ladies of the county. Another early school in the western 
part of the county was held at Fort Crawford. It was opened in 
the 1840's in a log house that served also as church and Masonic 
Hall. About 1860, a two-story frame building was erected to 
replace the log house. 

In March, 1849, the first newspaper, the Texas Republican, 
was started by T. A. and F. J. Patillo. Colonel R. W. Loughery 
became associate editor in July, 1849, editor in November, 1849, 
and owner in 1851. This paper, a weekly, continued publication 
until 1869 with the exception of the Civil War years. Other 
papers were published in Harrison County during this long 
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period, each for a longer or shorter duration, but none held the 
public’s favor as did the Texas Republican. Colonel Loughery was 
an able and brilliant editor, and it has been said that his paper 
played a highly important part in preparing Texas for secession. 

During the golden fifties the county became railroad con- 
scious. Up to that time Marshall had been connected with the 
water traffic by miserable roads and trails to Port Caddo on Big 
Cypress Bayou and similar roads south to the Sabine. Trammel’s 
Trace had crossed the county long before Texas had been a re- 
public. It crossed the Sabine at Rocky Ford and the Big Cypress 
at Jefferson. Two other trails crossed Harrison; an extension of 
the Spanish Trail and Dayton’s Road both crossed the Big Cypress 
at the same place that Trammel’s did, the site of the future town 
of Jefferson. 

In 1852, the Vicksburg and El] Paso or the Texas Western Rail- 
road was chartered. In 1856, this charter was changed to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, but it had no connection whatever 
with the later railroad of that name. By February 1, 1857, the 
rechartered company had completed ten miles between Swanson’s 
Landing and Marshall. It was one of the ten Texas railroads in 
operation before the Civil War. It has been said that Swanson’s 
Landing was selected as the terminus in the hope that the river 
freight and traffic which earlier had belonged to Harrison County 
through Port Caddo might be diverted back to Marshall from 
Swanson’s Landing instead of reaching Jefferson further up 
the bayou. 

The new railroad, the first link of the modern Texas and 
Pacific Railway, had its troubles. The line had to begin opera- 
tions by February 1, 1858, but the locomotive which had been 
shipped by water, via Red River and Caddo Lake from New 
Orleans, did not arrive. At the last minute service was started 
with three yoke of oxen. They were hitched to the front of three 
boxcars and a flatcar and pulled the freight train up the first 
grade. Then the oxen were loaded on the flatcar, the brakes re- 
leased, and the train rolled merrily down the first grade and part 
of the way up the next, whereupon the oxen were called on for 
help again. This continued to Marshall. The locomotive even- 
tually arrived at Swanson’s, but the oxen continued to be called 
upon to help the train over steep grades. The first locomotive was 
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called the Bull of the Woods because it had a way of dashing 
wildly off the rails into the woods. Another, the one that required 
the oxen’s help in making some of the steeper grades, was the 
Blue Jay. 

During the Civil War fourteen miles of track were taken up 
between Swanson’s Landing and Jonesville and relaid eastward 
from Marshall to Waskom to make it easier to send Confederate 
supplies and troops to the states further east. During these war 
years, the narrow-gauge railroad dump just outside of Marshall 
was used as a fortification. But the dump was not high enough and 
the excited townspeople proceeded to dig a trench along one 
side, piling the dirt on top of the dump, only to find that in their 
excitement they had dug on the inside, the wrong side. After the 
Civil War when work was again taken up by the railroads, the 
line was extended north from Marshall to Marion County and 
by 1868, the line had reached Hallsville, west of Marshall, where 
the Texas and Pacific shops were located. 

Named for Elijah Hall, one of the pioneers of the area, 
Hallsville came into being when the railroad reached that point 
and the shops were located there. As the town was built the settle- 
ment known as Fort Crawford moved to the new community, 
three miles to the north. Fort Crawford had been built in the 
early 1840’s by Squire W. C. Crawford. The fort was only a 
stockade, and while there were never any real Indian fights in 
this county, the stockade was held in readiness nevertheless. 
Several times persons gathered at Fort Crawford when there 
were indications that there might be a skirmish. Currently all 
that remains of Fort Crawford is a cemetery. In 1872, the rail- 
road shops and general offices were moved from Hallsville to 
Marshall where sixty-six acres of land had been given to the 
company for shops. 

During the 1850’s, the first commercial telegraph line in Texas 
was established at Marshall. On February 14, 1854, the line con- 
nected Marshall with Shreveport. Patrons were offered connec- 
tions with New Orleans (via Shreveport) and with Alexandria, 
Louisiana, and Natchez, Mississippi. Wires were strung from 
treetop to treetop, and in many instances telegraph operators 
closed the offices and rode along the lines to make repairs when 
the wind swaying the trees caused breaks in the wires. 
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Just as the first citizens of the county recognized the advan- 
tages of good schools, so they built churches, and quite early 
in the history of Harrison County there were four well-estab- 
lished denominations in the area. By 1851, Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Cumberland Presbyterian churches were or- 
ganized and holding services. Indeed, Marshall was described 
classically as not only built on seven hills like Rome, but the 
town was also called the Athens of Texas, culturally speaking. 

The Civil War made strange changes in the county. Refugees 
from many Southern States came to Marshall to live. In particular, 
many Missourians came and were followed later by their gov- 
ernor, his cabinet, and their families to what they thought would 
be a safe place. The two houses, one used as the state capitol 
building of Missouri and the other the governor’s mansion, were 
still standing at the intersection of South Bolivar and East 
Crockett Streets until about fifteen years ago. When New Orleans, 
and later Vicksburg, fell to the Yankees and the Confederacy was 
cut in half, Marshall was not only the capital of Missouri but 
also the headquarters of civil authority of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. It was at this time that Marshall became the only 
fortified city in Texas with the exception of Galveston. Among 
the Trans-Mississippi bureaus to be found in Marshall were the 
following: Ordnance Bureau, Quartermaster, Subsistence and 
Medical Bureaus, ‘Treasury Agency, Tax Collection Bureau, Bu- 
reau of Conscription in Trans-Mississippi Department, and the 
Postal Department. The last named and possibly others were 
located in the Beverly Holcombe home, ‘““Wyalucing,” at which 
place beautiful Lucy Holcombe, who married Governor Francis 
Wilkinson Pickens of South Carolina, had lived. It was there 
that Dr. James H. Starr was Confederate agent for the postal 
service in the Trans-Mississippi. 

All during the war Marshall was an important town with its 
factories for making hats, shoes, saddles, harness, and ammuni- 
tion. The ammunition factory was known locally as the “Powder 
Mill” and was just a few miles northwest of the town on Graves 
Creek. It was well-protected by fortifications. There was a brick 
storehouse for the powder and some forty or more houses for the 
employees. Some of the fortifications can still be found there- 
abouts giving further proof that soldiers were stationed there. 
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From this it can be seen why it seemed necessary to change the 
route of the Southern Pacific Railroad from Swanson’s Landing 
to Waskom where it could connect with another line to Shreve- 
port, at that time the seat of military authority in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. 

Not only was Marshall an industrial beehive, but there were 
other communities in the county working just as diligently to 
make the Confederate armies victorious. Chief among the com- 
munities was the plantation, “Oak Grove,’ of Henry Ware in 
the southeastern part of the county, near the old Camden Road 
and not far from Elysian Fields. Warned by rumors of war, 
Ware went to New England to obtain ideas and materials for 
the industries of which he dreamed. He built and operated at 
“Oak Grove” an early woolen and cotton mill, and a tannery 
for making leather for boots, shoes, saddles, and other leather 
articles, all necessities of life and war. 

In all, twelve companies of soldiers were organized in Harrison 
County and left for the front, and during the war years Marshall 
became for the most part a town of women, children, and old 
men. Because of its proximity to Shreveport and the headquarters 
of General E. Kirby Smith and the fact that it was the residence 
of the Confederate governor of Missouri, Thomas C. Reynolds, 
who was also chairman of the Committee of Public Safety of 
the Trans-Mississippi, Marshall was again selected by General 
Smith to be the place of meeting of the third Trans-Mississippi 
governors’ conference on May g, 1865. The purpose of this con- 
ference was to consider the necessity of surrendering after Lee’s 
surrender in the east. Two earlier Trans-Mississippi governors’ 
conferences were held in Marshall. The first, called by Governor 
Francis R. Lubbock of Texas to consider uniting the resources 
and energies of the respective states, convened on May 28, 1862. 
The second was called on August 15, 1863, by General Smith 
after the fall of Vicksburg. It was at this conference that Governor 
Reynolds of Missouri was chosen chairman of the Committee of 
Public Safety, thereby making him, next to General Smith, the 
most important official in the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

During the war, Marshall and Harrison County had been re- 
mote from the fighting and safe from invasion. With the surren- 
der, however, conditions were reversed. A regiment of Yankee 
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soldiers was stationed in Marshall, and following on their heels 
a horde of carpetbaggers from the North arrived and with the 
scalawags gained control of the county. They incited the ex-slaves 
to all sorts of deviltry. Harrison County had one of the largest 
slave populations in the state, so conditions rapidly became un- 
bearable for the defeated Confederates. The Negroes outnum- 
bered the whites four to one, and shortly most of the county 
offices were held by illiterate ex-slaves. It was one of these, Shack 
Roberts, a senator, who allowed the fourth and last partition of 
Harrison County by giving to Marion County a narrow strip of 
a few thousand acres. The negro senator who allowed this par- 
tition heard it described by Senator David B. Culberson of 
Marion County as “Just a little piece, not enough for a garden 
patch,” and so it must have seemed to the Negro when it was 
pointed out to him on the map. 

A Freedman’s Bureau was formed at Marshall to protect the 
freed Negro, and the nerves of the white citizens rapidly became 
jittery. Plans were made for a possible uprising of the Negroes. 
In such an event the bells of the town were to be rung, the signal 
for the men to take the women and children to the courthouse 
before they assembled in their companies to attend to the busi- 
ness at hand. 

The Federal troops had placed a brass cannon on the east 
side of the courthouse. It was fired daily at six in the morning 
and six in the evening. Should a white man be arrested for 
failing to comply with some law that favored a Negro, he was 
tried and usually convicted. And in the event he could not pay 
his fine, he was compelled to shine the brass cannon. 

Living in Marshall at this time were a Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
Bonfoey. He was a Federal tax collector and she, a woman of 
charm and ability, taught school. While her husband was away, 
she asked for a military guard for her home since her husband 
had collected a large sum of money and left it with her. That 
night while guarded by Federal soldiers, she was brutally at- 
tacked and died without regaining consciousness. Howard Dim- 
mick of Shreveport, Louisiana, points out that, as a result, the 
white people became increasingly alarmed, reasoning that if this 
could happen to a Northern woman guarded by Federal sol- 
diers, what could the defenseless Southerner expect? 
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Such conditions continued until the middle of the 1870's. 
‘Taxes were outrageous and the county scrip dropped to 14 cents 
on the dollar. The soldiers were withdrawn and a Yankee provost 
marshal was appointed to see that the Negroes were not im- 
posed upon. 

When the county was again under civil government, the 
Northern men employed by the railroad in the general offices 
saw that for the good of their road white supremacy must be 
reinstated. They, including Colonel George Noble, the president 
of the road, proposed a meeting with some of the leading white 
citizens for the purpose of organizing a non-partisan party so 
that the Yankees and Southerners could vote together at county 
and city elections. Thus, in 1876, a mass meeting of white men 
was called and the Citizens Party was organized. 

Amory R. Starr was to have general supervision and to make 
such arrangements as were necessary to elect a white ticket. Many 
tricks were played upon the superstitious and illiterate Negroes. 
In 1878, the white men spied on a Negro and carpetbagger meet- 
ing and secured a sample of the ballot to be used at the next 
election. It was of a glazed paper, much like the wrapper of a 
once-popular brand of soap. It had been found that the Negroes 
could recognize their ballot, not from the names printed on it, 
but because it was of a different size or color from the ticket of 
their ex-masters. A supply of the paper was obtained and bal- 
lots were printed with the names of the Citizens Party nominees. 
The ballots were then switched and the Citizens Party ticket was 
elected. This was the origin of the term ‘“‘Soap-Wrapper Ballot,” 
and this the election which necessitated the law specifying the 
exact type of ballots and boxes to be used at Texas elections. 

When the Citizens Party got in power, it was no trouble to 
outvote the Negroes and carpetbaggers with fictitious ballots 
and other tricks, perhaps not ethical but certainly necessary at 
that time, until the Negroes gave up trying to vote. Finally, by 
1888, they were excluded from primary elections and radical 
rule was ended. 

And thus, one may say, Harrison County came of age. Not 
all of her growing pains were over, but certainly she had gone 
through a formative period. The town of Marshall had become 
industrialized during the Civil War. Its saddle, shoe, hat, and 
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harness factories and its powder mill gave promise of greater 
industrial growth in the twentieth century before the Second 
World War when it claimed the largest industrial payroll of any 
Texas city under 100,000 population. World War II had followed 
World War I and again the county had a powder mill, the Long- 
horn Ordnance Works, which in this enlightened age made TNT 
instead of powder. 


Cotton Ginning in Cevas to 186] 


RAYMOND E. WHITE 


oTron has been of long-standing importance to ‘Texas. 

The first Europeans to touch Texas shores saw natives 

cultivating and using cotton and later the Spanish mis- 
sionaries enlarged this cultivation.’ It was, however, the Anglo- 
American colonists of the 1820’s who planted the seeds which 
started ‘Texas on the road to becoming the greatest cotton pro- 
ducing area in the world. 

Moses Austin was the first Anglo-American to speak of the cul- 
tivation of cotton in Texas. Late in 1820, when he first came to 
Texas seeking a colonization grant, he expressed “his intention 
to provide for his substance by raising sugar and cotton.”? Austin’s 
grant received approval, and in 1822, the new settlers who had 
come to Texas planted their first cotton crop. 

Stephen F. Austin had faith in the future of Texas cotton, and 
he did much to stimulate production and establish the cotton 
industry on a firm footing. His confidence that cotton would 
insure and secure the prosperity of his colony was so strong that, 
before the settlements were securely established, he informed his 
colonists he would accept notes for their land payable in cotton.’ 

Production of cotton in Texas was natural; cotton adapted 
easily to the rich virgin soil and hot Texas climate. Also the 
settlers were experienced in cotton culture since most of them 
had come from the southern cotton producing areas of the United 
States. Frontier hazards, poor transportation and marketing facil- 
ities, uncertainty of land titles, and the absence of processing 
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machinery, however, caused production to be scanty during the 
early days of settlement.* Production for the top year of the colo- 
nial period was not over ten thousand bales, while average pro- 
duction ranged between five hundred and a thousand bales. Pro- 
duction increased as civilization began to creep in, however, and 
Texas had become a major cotton state by 1860. 

Since cotton cleaning machinery was a necessity in the process- 
ing of cotton, gins appeared in Texas almost as early as the first 
settlers. As the first cotton growing areas of Texas were along 
the lower Brazos in Austin’s colony and the area near San Augus- 
tine in East Texas, the people of these sections were naturally the 
first to possess cotton gins. In Austin’s colony Jared E. Groce 
probably erected the first gin around 1825. Groce, the first planter 
in the colony, came to Texas with the intention of growing 
cotton. A neighbor, W. P. Zuber, stated that Groce operated the 
first horse powered gin west of the Trinity River.’ The Galveston 
Weekly News agreed with Zuber when it printed that Groce “‘put 
up the first cotton gin in Austin’s colony.”® 

Prior to the establishment of the Groce gin, plans had been 
made for a number of others in the colony. In 1823, Samuel S. 
Pearson applied to Austin for a land grant and expressed his de- 
sire to come to Texas to build, among other things, machinery 
to run cotton gins.’ Although no records exist to tell whether or 
not Pearson ever reached the colony, certainly others did come. 
In October, 1824, Austin agreed to grant land to Charles Morgan 
on condition that he erect a cotton gin.* Three months later 
Thomas Hooper, “an industrious and respectable mechanic,” 
came to Texas with the intention of building a saw and grist mill 
and cotton gin.® In early 1825, George Huff, a blacksmith from 
Mississippi, and William Grant, a mechanic from Louisiana, ar- 
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rived in Texas with the same aim.” By July, Huff must already 
have been in business for he sold a gin stand to John Austin, a 
distant relative of Stephen’s.* Others to erect gins in Austin’s 
colony included Robert H. Williams, John McNeel, and Richard 
R. Royal.” 

About the time that East Texas settlers began cotton cultiva- 
tion in 1825, John Sprowl, John Cartwright, Elisha Roberts, and 
John A. Williams each erected gins near San Augustine.** Cart- 
wright, a blacksmith and carpenter, erected several of the first 
East Texas gins, and some claim he erected the first gin in Texas." 
Alexander Horton, an early San Augustine settler, gives the honor 
to John Sprowl, and at least one other source asserts that Sprowl 
erected a gin two miles east of San Augustine in 1824.° Sometime 
after 1826, H. M. Hanks, George ‘Teel, and John Polk each estab- 
lished gins in East Texas." 

In 1828, there were four or five cotton gins in Austin’s colony 
and that many or more in East Texas. In 1833, Austin claimed 
his colony had thirty gins,’’ a slight exaggeration since he was 
trying to impress Mexican officials and prospective immigrants 
with the progress of the colony. The exact number of gins in the 
colony during the latter part of the colonial period cannot be 
determined, but considering there were approximately ten major 
cotton plantations and a number of small planters who possessed 
gins the figure might be set between fifteen and twenty. 

After 1835, the number of cotton gins in Texas increased rap- 
idly, but there are no statistics which indicate how many there 
might have been. One source states that the capacity of one of 
the plantation gins was not more than two hundred bales per 
season.’* Using this figure and the total number of bales ginned 
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for any given season, the approximate number of gins in opera- 
tion can be determined. From this, it is concluded that in 1850 
there were approximately two hundred and forty gins in oper- 
ation, and in 1860 more than two thousand. This is only an 
estimate, but it is a reasonable conjecture. 

The early Texas ginning outfits were composed of two parts, 
the ginhouse and the press. The ginhouse was a two-story frame 
building of rough construction. The lower story, open on three 
sides, housed the machinery which powered the gin stand located 
on the second floor. The house also contained two storage rooms, 
one for seed cotton waiting to be ginned, and one for ginned 
cotton waiting to be pressed.’® 

The stands used in the early plantation gins were small affairs 
patterned after the Whitney gin. They were composed of a cylin-. 
der of saws which revolved through a slotted guard called the 
breastwork or ribs. The teeth of the saws tore the lint from the 
seeds as they passed through the breastwork. Directly behind the 
saws was a stiff bristled brush which whisked the lint from the 
teeth and into the lint room. These early gins were limited to fifty 
saws because they were animal powered.” At a later date steam 
power would increase the number of saws to as many as eighty. 

Power for the gin stand originated with two teams of horses 
or a yoke of oxen harnessed to two poles or shafts attached to the 
base of a ten-foot diameter escapement wheel, or drive wheel. 
This wheel operated on a horizontal plane and transferred power 
with increased speed to a seven and a half foot vertical wheel by 
means of a bevel gear. The vertical wheel extended through the 
floor into the second story of the ginhouse, and a belt communi- 
cated power from the wheel to the shaft of the gin saws.” 

Water and tread wheels also furnished motive power for some 
of the early Texas gins. The tread wheel was constructed with a 
solid floor and placed on an inclined plane. It was set in motion 
by the weight of a horse or an ox treading continuously in one 
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place. A series of gears, vertical and horizontal shafts, and a belt 
transmitted the power to the gin stand.” 

The Texas planters used many makes of gin stands in addition 
to the ones constructed in the local blacksmith and carpenter 
shops. Daniel Pratt’s gin stands were widely advertised and used 
in Texas. If a planter did not prefer the Pratt gin, a host of others 
existed from which to choose. Brown’s Double Cylinder, Reid’s 
Patent Friction Wheel, Griswold’s Improved, Broomfield’s Slid- 
ing Breasted, and Manning and Arnett’s Gin Stands, to name 
only a few, found a market in Texas.** 

The second part of the old plantation gin, the press, was lo- 
cated outside the ginhouse between twenty-five and fifty feet 
from the lint room. The press was constructed of rough pine or 
some other available wood and consisted of a strongly braced 
bale box, a huge rudely chiseled wooden screw, and two arms or 
beams fastened above the screw angling downward to near the 
ground. The appearance of these arms led to the presses being 
called “buzzard wing” presses. Horses or oxen harnessed to these 
arms furnished the power for pressing. Fastened to the bottom of 
the screw was a block which did the actual packing. Some of the 
presses possessed hip roofs which were built above the screw and 
turned with it. 

A baling crew placed the ginned cotton in the bale box where 
it was trampled down until the box was filled and the top bagging 
was put in place. The screw was then released and “beams and 
roof whirled until the block met the pressure of the packing lint.” 
To pack the cotton to a sufficient density, the team was then 
harnessed to the angling arms and a few more turns were made. 
A windlass attached to the press produced the tension required 
in the six or eight ropes that were used to tie the bales before 
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iron hoops came into general use.» When tied and bounced out 
of the press, the bale weighed between four and five hundred 
pounds. 

The prices of ginning equipment used in early Texas were in- 
expensive if compared to today’s prices, but the planter no doubt 
felt that they could have been lower. In 1825, John Austin paid 
$450 for a gin stand.*° By 1849, prices had been reduced consid- 
erably. Daniel Pratt advertised gin stands ranging from forty to 
sixty saws in size at $3 to $4 a saw.” Most planters could buy a 
gin stand for $150 and build a press for $40.** If a planter wanted 
a better press, he could pay $250 and get the Newell Screw Press, 
which enabled one hand to put up eight bales daily.*® Frederick 
L. Olmsted, in 1856, said that a complete ginning outfit could 
be had for $800.*° 

The ginning process during the early days took much time and 
labor. On the larger plantations ten hands usually worked in the 
gin. Four were kept busy unloading cotton from wagons, carrying 
seed cotton from the storage room to the gin stand, cleaning seed 
from the floor in front of the stand, and helping the ginner. One 
man operated the gin stand and two more drove the teams of 
animals which furnished power for the stand. There was also a 
four or five man baling crew. On smaller cotton plantations or 
farms less men operated the gin. Four or five would work in the 
ginhouse until the lint room was filled; then the stand would be 
stopped and all hands would help with the baling. In some cases 
the horses were unharnessed from the gin machinery and used 
to power the press.** 

Although most Texas cotton possessed a fine, long, silky staple 
considered to be of excellent quality and superior to any grown 
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in the other cotton states, frequently it was placed in the lowest 
class solely for the disorderly and careless manner in which it had 
been processed.*? When the planter neglected ginning and al- 
lowed seed cotton to pile up in the storage places, much loss and 
damage resulted. Such situations brought forth comments like 
that of A. J. Pickett of Montgomery, Alabama, who in 1856 de- 
scribed Caney planters as the “‘most slovenly planters I ever saw, 
cotton was lying all around the ginhouse. They make so much 
cotton that they are indifferent how they save it, although it may 
be trashy it sells better than ours for the staple is twice as long.’’** 
Careless picking and rains also caused low quality ginned cotton. 
The ginner could take as much time as possible with the ginning, 
but if the staple was not clean when brought to the gin no amount 
of care would improve the quality. 

The Texas planter was also criticized for the manner in which 
he baled or packed his cotton. Carelessness characterized the 
Texas cotton bales. If the planter did not have regular bagging, 
he used whatever covering was handy—‘‘frequently cast off cloth- 
ing.”** Some planters mixed varieties of cotton when baling, 
which resulted in an inferior classification at the market. 

Ginning season in Texas began in July or August and con- 
tinued into the winter months. Sometimes it ran on into the 
following year. Peach Point Plantation finished ginning its 1847 
cotton crop in March, 1848, when some of the new crop was 
already coming up; the last bale of this 1848 crop was not packed 
until February, 1849.*° 

Getting the first bale or bales of cotton ginned and to market 
was always a major event on the plantation during the early 
picking season. Awards were often presented to the industrious 
planter who brought in the first bale or bales. In July, 1842, the 
Houston merchants presented Leonard Waller Groce, Jared E. 
Groce’s son, a silver cup for bringing the first five bales of ginned 
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cotton to the Houston market. Later during this same season, he 
was presented a gold cup for bringing in the first twenty bales.** 

After this distinction had been decided, ginning slowed to a 
snail’s pace, and all energy was concentrated on getting the re- 
mainder of the crop picked while the weather was favorable. This 
was one of the reasons that caused the ginhouse to overflow with 
seed cotton. Delaying ginning to late fall and winter was only 
natural, for at that time no other work engaged the attention of 
the planter and his hands.** Lack of good transportation condi- 
tions also caused the planter to delay his ginning. His cotton 
could be ginned and baled, but if the roads were muddy or the 
rivers low, he was unable to get it to market. 

The Texas planter grew cotton for one reason—cash, but to get 
the cash he had to transport the cotton to market, and in early 
Texas this was no easy task. The planter did not seem to be con- 
cerned, however, for he felt that his cotton ‘“‘was precious 
enough to justify its transportation for ... long distances’ even 
though the bales were bulky and the difficulties many.** 

The early Texas cotton grower used a number of modes of 
transportation to get his cotton to market. Mules hauled the first 
Texas cotton across the Rio Grande into the interior of Mexico. 
A mule load was 250 to 300 pounds and consisted of 50 and 100 
pound bags balanced on each side of the mule.” 

Rivers were another means by which Texas cotton was trans- 
ported to market. On the larger rivers steamboats were used while 
on the less navigable, cotton was loaded on plank or log rafts and 
floated downstream to the port city and market. The smallest of 
the rafts held about thirty bales, while the larger ones carried 
as many as two hundred. The timber from which the rafts were 
made was almost as valuable as the cotton and was easily disposed 
of in the port city.*° 
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Planters who did not have access to a navigable river had to 
haul their cotton overland, and on Texas roads this was a tre- 
mendous task in itself. Oxcarts and wagons hauled the cotton. 
The number of bales placed on a wagon was regulated by the 
number of oxen composing a team. If a load consisted of five 
bales, five yoke of oxen were used; if six bales, six yoke; and so 
on.* It usually took several weeks for a planter and his cotton 
wagons to make the journey to market, sell the cotton, buy 
needed provisions and supplies, and return home. Although it 
was an expensive venture, it was the only way many of the 
planters could market their cotton.” 

It was not long before the oxcarts and wagons became too slow, 
and people began clamoring for the construction of railroads. 
Cotton actually prompted the building of the first railroad in 
Texas, the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado. The railroad 
reduced transportation cost and also helped to open new cotton 
growing areas. As the railroad brought transportation facilities to 
Central and West ‘Texas, the farmer, who heretofore was con- 
cerned solely with stock raising, began to give serious atten- 
tion to cotton culture.** The railroad did much to increase pro- 
duction and with this increase a new phase of the Texas cotton 
industry began to develop, the manufacturing of gins. 

Blacksmiths and carpenters constructed the earliest Texas cotton 
gins in their shops. Since Austin placed the prosperity of the 
colony on a foundation of cotton, the manufacture and erection 
of gin machinery was of major importance to him. He was 
always seeking mechanics and men of means to come to Texas to 
use their talents and capital. Such men could expect extra land 
and additional privileges if they came.** 

George Huff and William Grant in Austin’s colony and John 
Cartwright in East Texas have already been mentioned as early 
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Texas gin makers. Apparently all were experienced and capable 
mechanics. Huff came highly recommended from Woodville, Mis- 
sissippi, and Grant had a friend in Louisiana who was willing 
to provide him capital and labor to build cotton gins in ‘Texas. 
John Cartwright was considered by his friends to be an expert 
carpenter and ironsmith.*® 

Noah Smithwick was another early Texas manufacturer of gins. 
On his first trip through Texas in 1827, Smithwick stopped at 
Josiah Bell’s setthement in Brazoria County, where he learned 
that John McNeel was locking for a blacksmith to help him con- 
struct a cotton gin. Since Smithwick was a qualified mechanic 
and blacksmith he applied for the job and was hired. McNeel had 
tools and a shop on his plantation. Though iron was not abundant 
in colonial Texas, Smithwick secured an adequate supply from 
the wreck of an old unidentified ocean-going vessel, which lay in 
a wooded grove about five miles from the coast. All that re- 
mained of the old hulk were the knotted hearts of two pine trees 
that had once been the mast, and the iron parts which were heav- 
ily encrusted with rust.*® 

It was not until the 1840’s that manufacturing establishments 
which made gin stands, parts, and machinery in quantity began 
to appear in Texas. In 1845, the first iron foundry was established 
in Galveston, and among its castings was machinery for cotton 
gins. J. J. Snider and a Mr. Patterson owned a gin manufactory in 
Clarksville in the Red River area and were manufacturing war- 
ranted gins in 1847.* 

J. N. Broomfield of Matagorda County was making a Sliding 
Breasted Gin Stand in 1848. This remarkable machine possessed 
fifty saws and was advertised as being able to gin seven thousand 
pounds of seed cotton per day.** 

In 1850, there were three cotton gin manufacturing concerns 
in Texas which employed five hands and had a combined capital 
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investment of $3,000. L. Vollbracht, a young German immigrant 
in Victoria County, owned the smallest of the three. Vollbracht’s 
capital investment was $100, and he employed one hand whom he 
paid $30 a month. The value of Vollbracht’s productions for 1850 
was $500.*° Ransom Horn owned an establishment in San Augus- 
tine with a capital investment of $400. Horn and his one em- 
ployee manufactured ten gin stands valued at $150 each." 

The largest gin manufactory in Texas in 1850 belonged to J. S. 
Alexander of Marshall. Alexander had a capital investment of 
$2,500, or five-sixths of the combined capital investment of the 
three concerns. He employed three hands and paid each $50 a 
month. The Alexander gin stands possessed fifty to fifty-six saws 
and cleaned three or four bales of cotton per day. Alexander did 
not report the number of cotton gins he produced in 1850, but in 
1860 the number was twenty, valued at $3,500." 

Other ginwrights in Texas in 1850 included P. Black of Lime- 
stone County, Lawrence Ramsy of Matagorda County, and J. F. 
Arnett of Montgomery County.*? 

The Alexander gin shop was the only one of the three 1850 
concerns remaining in 1860, but in their place three others had 
been established. The largest was the John Billups firm in Ander- 
son County. A gin and mill factory, it had a labor force of fifteen 
and a capital investment of $4,000. The gin stands manufactured 
in 1860 were valued at $15,000.°° 

In Smith County, John Winship operated a gin manufactory 
and repair shop. All of his gins were “warranted to perform well, 
and to be of the best material and workmanship.” The Winship 
company produced fifty gins valued at $7,500. Another Northeast 
Texas firm was that of R. H. Landsdale of Bowie County. His was 
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a gin and mill factory, and productions included eight gins and 
mill sets and three gin stands.** 

The progress the Texas ginning industry made to 1861 is best 
measured by its growth in size rather than by new developments 
in ginning technology and procedures. The number of cotton 
gins in Texas had increased from a half dozen in 1825, to well over 
two thousand in 1860. The 1860 planter processed his cotton in 
much the same way, however, as did the pioneer cotton planter 
of the early 1820’s. Each planter still owned a gin and did his 
own ginning and baling. No independent industry had yet de- 
veloped; there were few if any public or commercial ginneries. 
If a farmer owned no gin, he took his cotton to a neighbor who 
did, and paid him an eighth or a tenth of the yield as a ginning 
fee.** The 1860 gin stand and press were of better quality because 
of better workmanship, but basically all were of the same design 
and operation as the ones which had been used for over half 
a century. The iron hoop, replacing the rope ties, was perhaps 
the only major innovation, and it was not yet in general use. 

Actually there was no need for a change in ginning methods. 
Labor was no problem with the abundance of slaves, and time- 
saving machinery and methods would have been unprofitable to 
the slaveholder. Also with the slow uncertain transportation fa- 
cilities, the planter did not see any need for speedy ginning. 

Gin making did make some progress during this thirty-five 
year period. Although cotton gins were probably still made in 
some blacksmith shops in 1860, Texas was fast developing a gin 
manufacturing industry. Texas had four gin manufactories in 
1860 employing nineteen hands and producing gins to the value 
of $28,285.°° 

The 1860’s saw Texas as one of the ranking cotton states of the 
nation. In a little more than thirty years Texas had advanced 
from a vast wilderness to a leading cotton producing state. Pro- 
duction had increased from a few bags in 1823 to well over four 
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hundred thousand bales in 1860. Cotton had fostered the building 
of the first railroad in Texas, and had caused the improvement of 
other transportation facilities. It had stimulated a lively coastal 
and ocean trade, and most important it had furnished a livelihood 
for many a ‘Texas citizen. Indeed, cotton had become, as Austin 
foresaw, the basis of the Texas economy and attached thereto was 
the cotton gin, not as a major industry but one nonetheless 
which was absolutely essential in keeping the Texas economy 
functioning. 
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Che 1850 Affair of the Brownsville 
Separatists 


FRANK H. DUGAN 


the Brownsville schoolhouse of R. N. Stansbury was 
crowded with ranchers, merchants, steamboatmen, law- 
_ yers, and cross mark patriots who sat on the hardwood benches, 
amid flickering oil lamps, listening to arguments for the organiza- 
tion of a Rio Grande territory. Among the crowd Colonel Stephen 
Powers, Elisha Basse, R. H. Hord, Sam A. Beldon, F. J. Parker, 
and Joseph R. Palmer circulated, whispering advice to the cross 
mark patriots. From outside came the sound of horses, stomping 
by the hitching rail, and the murmur of voices. 

Inside the schoolhouse, leaders fingered copies of a handbill 
which had come from the press of Joseph R. Palmer, editor of the 
Brownsville paper, the American Flag. The handbill read: 


\ T eight o'clock in the evening on Saturday, February 2, 1850, 


Mass MEETING OF THE CITIZENS OF CAMERON COUNTY 


Fellow-Citizens: — The undersigned invite you to join them in a 
public meeting, to be held in the town of Brownsville, at the school- 
house of Mr. R. N. Stansbury, on Saturday, the gnd of February, 
1850, at 7 o'clock, P.M., to take such steps as are necessary for the 
organization of the Rio Grande Territory! 

The time has at length arrived, when the people of this Valley 
must act with promptitude and decision. We have too long confided 
in the justice of the people of Texas — too long tamely submitted 
to her unauthorized political jurisdiction. Our confidence in Texas 
has been misplaced, and it behooves us to appeal to the Federal 
Government for a territorial organization. We are entitled to it. 
Let us knock at the door of Congress for that protection which 
Texas denies us. The authorities of Texas seek to annul the titles 
in real estate between the Nueces and the Rio Grande—it is a 
fatal blow to our future prosperity, and will involve the country 
in litigation, ruinous and endless. This scheme of flagrant injustice 
proves that we have nothing in future to expect from the State 
of ‘Texas but vindictive and illiberal legislation. 


1Cross mark patriots, usually of Mexican descent, were illiterate and hence often 
blind followers of American political chiefs. 
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Are you the owners of real estate in the valley of the Rio Grande? 
Texas would force you into expensive and ruinous lawsuits. If you 
desire the prosperity of this valley—a rapid development of its 
agricultural resources, and the quiet enjoyment of your property, 
which you have acquired by years of industrious toil, you must 
look to the United States for a disinterested government and in- 
dependent judiciary. With a territorial government, land _ titles 
would at once be quieted, and the country settled and improved 
by a producing population. Lands with undoubted titles might then 
be purchased for a less price than it would cost to locate them. 

A territorial organization is now within our reach. We have only 
to make our wishes known to Congress, and it will concede all 
that we ask. Many of the States have instructed their Senators and 
requested their Representatives to vote on all questions which may 
arise, as though this was a territory distinct from Texas. A bill de- 
claring it such has already been introduced into the Senate. 

Fellow-citizens, not a moment is to be lost. This important ques- 
tion is now before Congress. Let there be a full and general at- 
tendance at this meeting of the people of Cameron County. Come 
one, come all!!!* 


As the lamps sputtered on into the night, pens sketched out 
plans for revolution. Men eager to control vast and verdant 
Spanish grants and porciones were elated with the night’s work. 
For, with a territorial government established over the Nueces- 
Rio Grande country, their plans would proceed, they thought, 
unimpeded by the Texas government. With control of the terri- 
torial courts, their claims to Valley lands would, they hoped, be 
validated. The Separatists, therefore, passed the following reso- 
lutions: 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MEETING 


Whereas, We believe that all that portion of country lying East 
of the Rio Grande and South of the line of New Mexico, distinct 
from the former province of Texas, of right belongs to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and that the State of Texas has extended 
her jurisdiction over it without our consent; and that the late 
measures taken by her will retard her growth and prosperity, by 
involving the property holders in endless and ruinous litigation, 
and thereby prevent the development of its resources, and, 

Whereas, We are, in geographical position as well as in interest, 
separate and distinct from Texas, and believe that a territorial 


2Texas State Gazette (Austin), March 23, 1850, reprinted from the American 
Flag (Brownsville) , February 6, 1850. 
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organization will greatly promote the interest and welfare of the 
people of this territory; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that the ter- 
ritory was acquired by the arms of the United States, and is the 
common property of the Union. 

Resolved, That we recommend a convention, composed of dele- 
gates from the different sections of said territory, to devise a pro- 
visional government, with suspended functions, until our claims 
can be: urged before Congress by a delegate chosen by the people. 

Resolved, That the said convention consist of ten delegates from 
each of the organized counties, to wit: Cameron, Starr, Webb, and 
Nueces, and ten delegates from the unorganized portion of said 
territory, chosen in such manner as the inhabitants of said sections 
may deem proper, and that it be held in the city of Brownsville, 
on Saturday, the 16th day of March next, at 12 M. 

Resolved, That the United States has hitherto unjustifiably neg- 
lected to extend to the people of this territory that protection and 
government which our situation so imperatively demands, and that 
we now call upon Congress to extend the benefits of a territorial 
government to us as speedily as possible. 

Resolved, That we put forth the following address to our fellow- 
citizens of this territory, as expressive of the views of this meeting, 
in relation to our connection with Texas.’ 

The first resolution brought back memories to those who 
gathered in a frontier schoolhouse that February night in 1850. 
Several of them had been soldiers in the army of General Zachary 
Taylor and most of them had played a role in the Mexican War. 
Less than four years had transpired since the dragoons of Zachary 
Taylor had attached an American flag to a mesquite tree at a 
point on the river opposite Matamoros; less than four years since 
his armies had smashed the Mexican forces at Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma. Taylor took the territory by right of conquest, 
but no government offered at that time a solution to the private 
ownership of these lands. The question pressed for a solution. In 
1846 the site of Brownsville was a mere cotton field; in 1850 the 
young town had warehouses, wharves, and a booming trade with 
Mexico. 

From the beginning certain traders and land speculators had 
insisted that Texas was to have no part in the government of the 
Valley. To them the area was “‘separate and distinct from Texas.” 


3Ibid. 
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Texas had no right to extend its jurisdiction into the country 
below the Nueces, they said.* 

The Separatists who met in R. N. Stansbury’s schoolhouse had 
seen much fighting over lands of the Valley. The Mexican War 
was not yet over when such litigations began in the courts. Some 
persons claimed land as holders of scrip of the Republic of Texas; 
others as inheritors of Spanish grants. Many of the soldiers of 
General Taylor remained in the Valley claiming lands, while ad- 
venturers who had followed the army also put in claims. One 
such, J. N. Reynolds, claimed El Sal del Rey (The King’s Salt) , 
a fine salt mine located in Hidalgo County, his claim being based 
on land scrip of the Republic of Texas. H. M. Lewis, another 
claimant, held the certificate of the Republic of Texas issued to 
Maria de las Santos Menchaca. During the court contest Reynolds 
bought out Lewis and took possession of the salt lake. José Car- 
denas, who claimed the salt lake as inheritor of the Balli grant, 
sued both Reynolds and Lewis in the United States District 
Court, but to no avail. 

Between 1847 and 1850, there was some rude shoving and spar- 
ring among the claimants. At Santa Rita in Cameron County a 
feud took place between two clans, the Weymans and the Gil- 
mores, over lands adjacent to Santa Rita. Before the feud ended, 
shots were exchanged, and several participants were wounded.® 

Undoubtedly many of the original inhabitants who held titles 
to lands under Spanish grants distrusted their new rulers and 
their strange laws. On June 2, 1847, Judge Rice Garland, who 


4There was hardly a trading establishment on the Texas border below Laredo 
prior to 1848. Then, with the end of the war and the renewal of the high Mexican 
tariff duties, many of the bigger importers of Matamoros, Reynosa, and Camargo 
moved their businesses to the Texas shore of the Rio Grande. Charles Stillman 
began a trading center called Brownsville; Pat Shannon put up his warehouse at 
Shannon’s Crossing; John Young founded Mansfield near Brownsville and Edinburg 
on the Rio Grande opposite Reynosa, Mexico; Edward Dougherty founded 
Ruddyville near Relampago in Hidalgo County; and Colonel Henry Clay Davis 
put up his steamboat landing at Rio Grande City. The files of the American Flag 
(Brownsville) for 1848 make it plain that these places were located with the 
purpose of eluding the Mexican customs. It is interesting to note that the avowed 
Separatists such as Stephen Powers, Richard King, Elisha Basse, R. H. Hord, 
Joseph R. Palmer, F. J. Parker, and Sam A. Beldon were closely associated with 
the big traders mentioned above. Beldon certainly was a big exporter of Mexican 
trade goods. 

5American Flag (Brownsville) , November 4, 1848. The original file of this paper 
for 1846-1848 is in the Library of Congress. A microfilm copy is in the Harlingen, 
Texas, Public Library. 
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sold lands and bought certificates at the Exchange Hotel or Old 
Customs House in Matamoros, advertised in the American Flag 
that ‘“Mexican law and authority are forever at an end” in the 
newly created Nueces County and “by the laws of ‘Texas no alien 
can hold real estate within its limits.” In Spanish he informed the 
reader that all original owners of land must have their lands 
surveyed and deeded. He warned these owners that “preparations 
are being made to locate other claims on the land covered by such 
titles.”’ So, the Mexican owner lived in a state of continual uncer- 
tainty as to the future of his ancestral lands. 

From both the north and south, squatters moved into the land 
north of the Rio Grande. By 1847, Mexicans were reported to be 
fleeing from the uncertain rule of the Mexican government to 
the Texas shore of the river. A writer in the American Flag 
claimed Mexicans were “in some cases offering to trade improved 
lands on this side for uncleared lands on the north side.” The 
movement to Texas was, he said, “a perfect mania with Mexi- 
cans.’’® Soon, the squatters spread out along the river from the 
Porciones de Reynosa in the Upper Valley across the Agostadero 
del Gato, La Feria, Llano Grande, and Mestenas grants in present 
Hidalgo County, and across La Feria, Concepcion de Carricitos 
and Espiritu Santo in Cameron County. Many searched for lush 
lands where natural overflows of the river sent the sugar cane to 
“amazing” heights, while others lived about boat landings where 
they served as stevedores, and at woodyards where they cut the 
mesquite used in fueling the boats. 

As the tide of squatters set in, the original owners were in great 
distress. Rafael Garcia Cavazos advertised in the American Flag, 
“I am the owner of a tract of land in Cameron County and 
bounded by the Rio Grande and extending to the Rio Colorado 
which tract embraces the entire river front opposite Matamoros. 
The deeds of the Ayuntamiento of Matamoros purporting to be 
titles to labors of lands are of no value.” Cavazos warned all 
squatters holding such papers to leave his lands as they were, he 
claimed, “trespassers.” Furthermore, he said, “I am determined 
to appeal to the laws for the protection of my just rights.”” The 


6Ibid., December 18, 1847. 
TIbid., June 13, 1848. 
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aftermath of this appeal to justice had a curious ending in the 
courts. 

The appeal of Cavazos had no effect on Charles Stillman, the 
“Sooner” founder of Brownsville. Quietly through his lawyers, 
the avowed Separatists Elisha Basse, Robert H. Hord, and Sam 
A. Beldon, Stillman began buying up the squatters’ titles or so- 
called labor titles referred to by Cavazos. He then claimed owner- 
ship of the Brownsville townsite. Cavazos had known all along 
that the squatters’ paper was worthless, for the Mexican govern- 
ment, after expropriating the lands in 1826, had never paid the 
heirs of the original grantee one cent. Soon the Federal Court in 
a case styled City of Brownsville vs. Pedro J. Cavazos held the 
squatters’ titles were void.* 

Stillman and his group had lost round one but were not dis- 
couraged. By the year 1852, Elisha Basse and Robert H. Hord 
had persuaded Rafael Garcia Cavazos to sell his lands and take 
a note for $33,000. This note, it was charged, was never paid, 
nor is there any evidence that it was paid.® So the Cavazos family 
lost the Brownsville tract. Certainly Mexican heirs lost when they 
trusted lawyers of the stripe of Basse and Hord.*° 

The Brownsville Separatists, as observed, wrote in their pre- 
amble that the “country lying East of the Rio Grande and South 
of the line of New Mexico, distinct from the former province of 
Texas, of right belongs to the Government of the United States, 
and that the state of Texas has extended her jurisdiction over it 
without our consent.” This was an old theme. For some time 
politicians and editors of South Texas grumbled about the atti- 


8Florence Johnson Scott, The Historical Heritage of the Lower Rio Grande 
(San Antonio, 1937), 165; Jose T. Canales, Juan N. Cortina Presents His Motion 
for a New Trial (San Antonio, 1951), 9; House Executive Documents, 34th 
Cong., 3rd Sess. (Serial No. 913), Document No. 175, pp. 705-707. 

%Ibid., 677, 683, 688. 

10Although Juan Nepomuceno Cortina signed a petition in 1850 asking Con- 
gress that a separate territory be established below the Nueces and evidently sup- 
ported the efforts of Basse, Hord, et al., in this affair, he later broke with them. 
Historians of the Cortina Rebellion, such as Walter Prescott Webb, Judge J. T. 
Canales, and Charles W. Goldfinch, say that hatred of Cortina for the clique of 
Judge J. C. Watrous, Elisha Basse, Robert H. Hord, and associates played a consid- 
erable part in his determination to rebel against gringo rule. It is thought that 
Cortina felt that the lawyers conspired together secretly against the Mexican land 
owners, particularly his mother Dofia Estefana, who it is said was forced to give 
them a league of land in order to have her title established. 
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tude of ‘Texas officials toward the isolated area. They complained 
of a neglect of the area by the Texas government. On October 10, 
1848, the Corpus Christi Star said that the counties of Starr and 
Cameron were practically cut off from the rest of the state, with- 
out Ranger protection against Indians, without transportation 
to the interior. The Star further said that the residents of the 
area, having no government services, were “forced to operate on 
their own” and were therefore urged to organize “a provisional 
government” and take the law into their own hands. In a sense 
the Star and the American Flag were mouthpieces for a filibuster- 
ing gentry who thronged the taverns of Corpus Christi and 
Matamoros, talking over their plans for a Republic of the Rio 
Grande. The Star called them “Sierra Madreans” and compared 
them favorably with “Lafayette and his gallants.’”** While these 
men, mostly followers of José M. J. Carbajal, were making plans 
to seize the Mexican province of Tamaulipas, the Star asserted 
that the establishment of a southern border at the Rio Grande 
was a major mistake.” 

John H. Peoples was the editor of the Star in 1848. Probably if 
Peoples had not gone to California in 1850, he would have taken 
part in the Separatist affair, as this sort of thing was ideally suited 
to his tastes. The broken Mexican lances of Palo Alto had scarcely 
begun to rust when Peoples and Joseph R. Palmer began a little 
sheet in Matamoros called Republic of the Rio Grande. Its pur- 
pose was to organize a separate republic out of the northern 
provinces of Mexico. On July 4, 1846, Peoples changed the name 
of the paper to the American Flag and announced in a mood of 
patriotism that “he had pulled down the colors of the Republic 
of the Rio Grande and hoisted the American Flag.” It was 
thought that Peoples’ action was the result of General Zachary 
Taylor’s discouragement of filibustering. Peoples never lost sight 
of his dream of a republic, and again in 1848 he was using the 
Star as an organ to promote his schemes." 


11Corpus Christi Star, October 10, 1848. 

12Jbid., October 3 and 19, 1848. Certainly there are many persons today who 
agree that the establishment of a United States boundary at the Rio Grande was 
a major diplomatic mistake. 

13Certainly, several of the Separatists were actively engaged with Carbajal. Samuel 
A. Beldon, King, Kenedy, and Company gave him supplies. At least one of them, 
Francis Gracesqui, took part in the attack made by Carbajal on Matamoros on 
October 21-28, 1851. 
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The Brownsville Separatists sent two petitions to Congress in 
February, 1850. The first petition was presented by Senator 
William H. Seward of New York on February 27, 1850; the 
second, by Senator Henry Clay of Kentucky on March 11, 1850. 
These memorials arrived in Congress at the time of the bitter 
debates over the boundaries of Texas and the famous Compro- 
mises offered by Henry Clay. Perhaps the Separatists considered 
this an opportune time, but they could not have selected a poorer 
one. The question of autonomy of the Lower Rio Grande Valley- 
Nueces area appears to have been “‘lost sight of in the presence of 
the vast issues of the moment.”** 

A more serious blunder on the part of the first group of peti- 
tioners was their selection of William H. Seward to present their 
formal requests. Senator Seward, then the leading opponent of 
slavery in the Senate, was hated in the South. What little standing 
he had there was lost when, twelve days after he presented the 
Brownsville Separatists’ petition, he arose in the Senate to declare 
that the fugitive slave law was immoral, that the fugitive slave 
clause in the Constitution was invalid, and that in the present 
crisis “there is a higher law than the Constitution.”** A typical 
reaction of ‘Texans was that of the Texas State Gazette (Austin) , 
which reported Seward’s presentation of the memorial and com- 
mented: “The organ selected by our Rio Grande patriots is a 
tollerably [stc] clear indication of their sentiments in relation to 
slavery, Mr. Seward being a rank free soiler.’’® 

The first petition of the Separatists was printed in both English 
and Spanish. The English section follows: 


To THE HonoraBlLeE THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


THIS MEMORIAL of the citizens and residents of the Territory 
and Valley of the Rio Grande, respectfully represents that it is the 
desire of your memorialists that all that section of country East 
of the Rio Grande and South of the line of New Mexico, distinct 
from the former province of Texas, be erected into a territorial 
government, and that it be called the Territory of the Rio Grande. 


14Ernest S. Griffith, Director of Legislative Reference Service, The Library of 
Congress, to Frank H. Dugan, March 2, 1953. 


15Congressional Globe, gist Cong., ist Sess., XXII, Appendix, 260-269. 
16Texas State Gazette (Austin) , March go, 1850. 
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We respectfully ask that the following officers be appointed to 
execute the functions of said government: a Governor, a Secretary 
of State, Judges, a District Attorney, and Marshal. 

We desire to have all the usual rights of appeal from the Courts 
of the Territory to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We desire to have the legislative assembly, usually provided for 
territories. 

We desire to have the right of sending a Delegate to Congress to 
represent this Territory. 

We desire that all suits and proceedings now pending in our local 
courts, in the Supreme Court of Texas, and in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Texas, emanating in the 
Territory, may be transferred by “Scire Facias” to the courts provided 
for the same. 

We desire that the present laws of Texas, excepting such as relate 
to real property, may be provided for said ‘Territory, until others 
can be enacted by our own Legislature. 

And your memorialists also desire all other and further privileges 
and immunities usually granted to ‘Territories. 

And as in duty bound your memorialists will ever pray, &c.17 


The names appended to the document are given below, with 
cross marks as they appear. Probably many names should have 
cross marks added. The listed are as follows: 


Enrique Sanchez Pon Vabonde da Este _Lionicio Malla 
Migl. Santos Vana Goceas Cohea Juan Rios 
Angelino Flores Jose ma. dela Garza Juan Forres 
Juan Garcia Y PormilaComismo — Carlos Lasoz 
Anto Espanza Antonio x Cruz Albino Cabazosez 
Ramoz Garnaz Antonio Liendo Narciso Martinez 
Man. Cabarina Juan Martinez Bicente Ballego 
Cosmi Forres Mateo Luna Jose Ma. Ballego 
Callentano Martinez _Rafl. Liendo Bicente x Forres 
Juan Ant. Perrez Anto. Liendo Juan Estrak 
Bonif. O. Rodarigues Cornelio Til Pablo Forres 
Balentin Radaigez Fran. Montes Simon Gonzales 
Balentin Leal Jesus Montes Nasario Amador 
Jose Ma. Garza Candelario Liendo Ygn. Mendez 
Pedro Pelaiz Felipe Lolla Juan Carabajal 
Andres Gusman Meree Lolla Juan Cabrera 
Francisco x Ciharles Luis Morales Seberiano Rubio 
Julian x Hernandez Refo. Fozaes Atanacio Garcia 
Francisco Tejerina Lionicio Garcia Leonardo Garcia 


17Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 563), Docu- 
ment No. 61. 
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Atanacio Rubio Eustagecio Cantu Luis Gonzalis 
Encarnacion Perrez Patricio Ramirez Juan Ramirez 
Juan Perrez Nabor x Olgum Roman Sanchez 
Rafl. Cortinas Caspar Glaescoke Gregorio Rodriguez 
J. Neppomuzeno Berito Bontaz Lleto Sabinas 
Cortinas Jose Maria Menchan = Antonio Garza 
Suliant x Gonzales Santos Olibares Felipe Garza 
Anastacio x Cortez Juan Belaz Selustriano Floris 
Jesus x Gusman Migl. Lanaz Sabas Garza 
Juan Valdez Ygno. Alderetez Felipe Villerreal 
Juan Cantu Gualupe Martinez Pedro Esparza 
Selustriano Cantu Anto. Fijerino Carlos Esparza 
Jesus Morena Grego. Briseno Thomas Cabrera 
Rafael Moralis Anto. Briseno Mariano Lisondo 
Andres Leal Ant. Losano J. P. McDonough 
Pantaleon Torris Jose Riojas J. G. Browne'’ 
Lucias Torris Leandro Martinez 


x indicates cross mark. 


The petition contains the names of 106 persons, of whom, it 
seems, only three have Anglo-American names. J. G. Browne, 
whose name appears last, was sheriff of Cameron County in 1858 
and again in 1871. In 1858, Juan Nepomuceno Cortina used his 
influence to secure Browne’s election to the sheriff's office and 
so it seems that Browne, or Cortina, or whoever was political 
boss of the Mexicans, had gone out and brought in 102 cross 
mark patriots who may or may not have comprehended the polit- 
ical opportunities in a territorial government. What political 
prizes were promised these people is not known. Certainly this 
list has an atmosphere of illiteracy with about one-half of the 
names misspelled and cross marks affixed to eight.’ 

The first petition carried little weight. It was obviously a 
political scheme concocted by the Separatists. As Senator Thomas 
J. Rusk of Texas, who was the state’s spokesman in this affair, 
said on the floor of the Senate on March 21, 1850, in referring to 
Joe Palmer, Stephen Powers, Elisha Basse, Robert Hord, et al., 
‘What their object is I do not know ... they have taken charge 


18] bid. 

19Tomas or Thomas Cabrera, who signed the petition, was a lieutenant of 
Cortina. It was the hanging of Cabrera by a Brownsville mob, after Cortina had 
offered to withdraw his men and leave the Valley if Brownsville authorities would 
release Cabrera from jail, which provoked Cortina to further action. No hanging 
was ever committed on the border with as costly an aftermath as this one. 
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of the Mexican population, and are engaged in directing their 
action to their own purposes.’’*® Rusk’s statement probably rep- 
resented the loyal and conservative point of view on the border. 
Another petition, identical with the first, was presented to the 
Senate of the United States by Henry Clay of Kentucky on March 
11, 1850, the same day Senator Seward made his Garrison-like 
attack on the interests of the South. Senator Clay, in presenting 
this petition, frankly stated: “I know very little on the subject. 
Indeed, when I received the letter accompanying the petition 
from a person with whom I am not at all acquainted, I had no 
information whatsoever that there was any dissatisfaction pre- 
vailing in that portion of the Country.’*! Did the Separatists 
blunder at this point in their campaign? Or, was Henry Clay 
indulging in the clever evasiveness in which he was so versed? 
The leading spirits among the Separatists signed the second 
petition. The names written with dashing Spencerian flourishes 
are those of bold young men. They were all men of opportunity, 
all associated with the big traders of the border, such as Sam 
Beldon, Charles Stillman, Richard King, Mifflin Kenedy, and 
James O’Donnell.**? Seventy-four persons signed the petition pre- 
sented by Senator Clay. The names are given in order as they 


appear: 
Joseph Moses Francis N. Gracesqui T.N. Berne 
Chas.Graham Meary John H. Nixen H. Schluser 

Nathan Greenough, Jr. F. J. Parker Joseph Black 

[ Illegible } F. S. North F. R. Taylor 

Alfred Moses J. Regensburger | Illegible ] 

Carlos Gavela D. Wolf R. N. Velmar (Exec. 
Luis Fernandes J. Hahn gen. & pastor of St. 
Caspar G. Guerra R. King Mary’s of Browns- 
J. B. Devillir Th. Corey ville) 

[ Ilegible] John W. Wenty [ Illegible } 

C. I. Howle J. N. Berne A. Lafferou 

R. I. Lawler Wm. J. Casslauer [ Illegible ] 

James O’Donnell John Webb Charles B. Le Prim 
M. Purdy A. Garner Thos. H. Wooten 


20As reported in the Texas State Gazette (Austin), April 6, 1850. 

21Congressional Globe, 31st Cong., ist Sess., XXII, Appendix, 501-502. 

22The second petition of the Separatists was never printed. The writer has a 
photostat of this petition. The original is in the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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John Marks H. Schul [ Illegible } 

Benj. Basola I. B. Levy Beacheri 
[Illegible } Francisco Cortines Sam A. Beldon 

M. Sanchez Monk Speyer Lem A. Bryan, M.D. 
T. Jacob E. Basse Sam P. Gelston 

A. R. Mank Francisco Yturria John K. Wilbur 
S. S. Butler Walker R. S. Lemon 
Stephen Powers T. E. Corvine Manuel Rividulla 
[ Illegible } Sph. Borgon John R. Butler 
Domain Aymerick R. H. Hord Jos. R. Palmer 

G. F. Garnier T. Walradt J. N. Gamin 

[ Illegible } H. S. Grimstead 


These men, most of whom had lived on the border but three 
or four years, were getting firm control of its trade, its lands, 
and its destiny. Richard King and James O'Donnell had, in May 
of 1847, joined in partnership with Charles Stillman and Captain 
Mifflin Kenedy in operating a fleet of twenty or more steamboats 
engaged in the Rio Grande trade. This was a monopoly. Colonel 
Stephen Powers, legal advisor to King, Kenedy, and Stillman, 
founded in 1850 the law business which became famous as the 
firm of Powers and Wells. Among lawyers Stephen Powers and 
James Wells were pre-eminent, having managed to merge civil 
and common law in establishing land titles. Article VIII of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo contained the statement, “the pres- 
ent owners, the heirs of these ... shall enjoy ... guarantees 
equally ample as if the same belonged to citizens of the United 
States.” This involved merging Spanish law and English common 
law. Florence Johnson Scott says that Stephen Powers by his “‘bril- 
liant interpretations” of “presumptuous grants, color of title, and 
intrinsic fairness” succeeded in changing the laws of Texas relating 
to titles and led the way in making the two alien law systems fit 
together.”* 

Powers, for all his signing a petition to create a territory in 
the Nueces-Rio Grande country, was at this time working with 
a group incorporating a Rio Grande Railway and Turnpike Com- 
pany.** Three days after the Separatists held their meeting in 


23Scott, Historical Heritage of the Lower Rio Grande, 146, 158. 

24Stephen Powers was a state representative from Cameron County in 1871-1874 
and served as state senator in 1881-1883. F. J. Parker, another Separatist, was a state 
senator from the Brownsville area in 1866. H. T. Grimstead was a state representa- 
tive in 1851-1852. 
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Stansbury’s schoolhouse, the Texas Legislature, largely because of 
Powers’ efforts, incorporated this ill-fated enterprise. Associated 
with Powers in this and later railroad ventures were Sam A. 
Beldon, Captain John R. Butler, F. J. Parker, and Richard King, 
all men who signed the petition. 

The old deed books of Hidalgo County, Texas, are mute wit- 
nesses to the land agent activities of Elisha Basse, a New England 
Yankee, and Robert H. Hord, a Southerner from Mississippi, who 
wrote their signatures with a sharp incisiveness on more pages 
of Deed Book A than all other lawyers combined.”> Much of their 
buying was for Richard King, John Young, Sam A. Beldon, 
Edward Dougherty, and Charles Stillman. Basse and Hord began 
in eastern Hidalgo County, buying up tracts of the Llano Grande 
grant, then moved northward into the Mestenas grant and the San 
Salvadore del Tule, which were vast tracts of thousands of acres. 
By 1854 they were acting as attorneys for Sam A. Beldon in San 
Ramon lands which lay back forty miles from the Rio Grande. 

Joseph R. Palmer’s part in the Separatist affair is extremely 
plain; he was merely pursuing an old dream. As associate editors 
of the Republic of the Rio Grande, Palmer and John Peoples 
wanted an independent republic to include the Rio Grande 
Valley and the province of Tamaulipas, and possibly more than 
this.2* When Palmer’s ideas began to clash with Mexican views 
in 1848, he moved the American Flag from Matamoros, Mexico, 
to Brownsville, Texas. Here, amid kindred spirits, he began to 
promote plans for a Republic of the Rio Grande and a new terri- 
tory of the Valley of the Rio Grande. 

Conservative leaders of Brownsville were not slow in organiz- 
ing against the Separatists. On the evening of February 5, 1850, 
just three days after the Separatists had held their mass meeting, 
the conservatives met in R. N. Stansbury’s schoolhouse. The fol- 
lowing account of the meeting and its resolutions appeared in the 
American Flag on February 6, 1850: 


25Deed Books A and B, Hidalgo County, Texas (MSS., Office of the County 
Clerk, Edinburg, Texas) . 
26American Flag (Matamoros), October 22, 1847. 
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Mass MEETING OF THE PEOPLE ON THE RIO GRANDE, ASSEMBLED AT 
BROWNSVILLE, IN THE COUNTY OF CAMERON 


Pursuant to public notice addressed to all citizens, requesting their 
attendance, to hear discussed the right which the State of Texas 
has to the territory between the Nueces river and the Rio Grande, 
and the question of the establishment of a ‘Territorial Govern- 
ment by the Congress of the United States, over that region of 
country, a large assemblage of citizens convened at the schoolhouse 
of Mr. R. N. Stansbury, on the evening of the fifth of February, 
1850, and organized by the appointment of Hon. I. B. Bigelow, 
President; and Orlando C. Phelps, G. M. Armstrong, William Nelson, 
J. A. Banghey, Vice Presidents; and J. J. H. Gramont, Russell 
Howard, Darius Bacon, Secretaries. 

On motion of R. Garland, Esq., the President appointed a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting, 
consisting of Messrs. R. Garland, C. A. Harper, George Lyon, James 
A. Watson, William Lawrence, M. M. Stevens, Wm. Patterson, 
F. A. Maffit, C. F. King, George Dyer, J. St. Auburn, Peter Dowd, 
Mr. LeBaron. 

The committee retired and returned with a report of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That we fully recognize and assert the right of the 
State of Texas to the sovereignty and jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory between the Nueces river and the Rio Grande, and hold 
ourselves bound as citizens of the State, to sustain that right against 
internal opponents or external enemies. 

Resolved, That we do not believe the political jurisdiction which 
the State of Texas has exercised over the territory east of the Rio 
Grande is either usurped or unauthorized by the Constitution and 
laws of the State or of the United States. 

Resolved, That it is an imputation without the slightest foundation 
in fact, that the people between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
have ever “tamely submitted” to an unauthorized jurisdiction on 
the part of the State of Texas. We believe the people and public 
authorities of Texas are too just to make such an attempt, and we 
know, that we understand and respect our rights too much to 
submit to it, if such an attempt ever had been made. 

Resolved, That we earnestly desire the establishment of one or 
more tribunals, by the State of Texas for the purpose of investi- 
gating legal and just titles to land situated between the Nueces 
river and the Rio Grande, and securing to every citizen his just 
claims and homestead, but we oppose, and shall continue to oppose 
all and every attempt that has been made, and may now be making, 
to throw into the hands of speculators large bodies of the best lands 
in the valley of the Rio Grande, under pretended titles which will 
not stand the test of scrutiny. 
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Resolved, That we have such confidence in the intelligence and 
integrity of the Legislative and Executive authorities of the State, 
as to believe that no tribunal to investigate and quiet land titles 
in the valley of the Rio Grande will be created, which will be 
otherwise than independent and impartial in its proceedings, and 
we regard it neither politic or just to denounce such tribunals in 
advance. 

Resolved, That we do not concur in the denunciations which have 
heaped upon the motives and recommendations of Governor Bell, 
in his message to the Legislature of the State on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1849. We have full confidence in his integrity, intelligence 
and patriotism, and there is nothing in that message to cause us to 
distrust his good feelings towards the people and interest of the 
Rio Grande valley. 

Resolved, That we regard with much suspicion, the apparent 
union which seems to exist in the Congress of the United States, 
between the extreme advocates of slavery and anti-slavery, aided 
by land speculators elsewhere, for the purpose of dismembering 
the State of Texas, and depriving her of her vested and sovereign 
rights. 

The meeting was then addressed by Messrs. Garland, Harper, 
Lawrence, Phelps, Watson, Durgin and Armstrong—when the ques- 
tion was taken on the adoption of the resolutions and they were 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the editors of the American Flag and El Centinella 
del Rio Grande, be requested to publish the proceedings of this 
meeting in their respective papers, in the English and Spanish lan- 
guages, and that the President forward copies to the Senators and 
Representatives from Texas in the Congress of the United States— 
also, to his Excellency, P. H. Bell, Governor of Texas, and to each 
of the Senators and Representatives in the State Legislature from 
the country between the Nueces river and the Rio Grande. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

Israel B. Bigelow, President 

Orlando C. Phelps, G. M. Armstrong, William Nelson, J. A. 


Baughey, Vice Presidents. 
J. J. H. Gramont, Russell Howard, Darius Bacon, Secretaries. 


The loyal Texans wisely chose Judge Israel B. Bigelow their 
president. No man understood the problems of the isolated out- 
posts of a border civilization more clearly than he. From 1846 
to 1850, Judge Bigelow operated a stage business in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, his line running between Matamoros and 
Point Isabel. During the war in Northern Mexico (1846-1847) , 
the judge was of great assistance to General Zachary Taylor in 
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furnishing horses and mules for the Monterrey campaign and 
was given the task of organizing the wagon trains which carried 
military supplies from Tampico, Mexico, to Monterrey and Sal- 
tillo. In 1848 he was elected the first chief justice of Cameron 
County, and from 1851 to 1853 he was state senator. His grasp 
of the land problem is seen in his bill to organize Hidalgo 
County. This he presented in the Texas Senate in January of 1852. 
The bill was the result of a pressing need to set up a county 
government to administer the grants and porciones of the old 
Reynosa jurisdiction. Bigelow had also invested in lands and 
carried on a law practice dealing in land validations.?’? Unlike 
the Separatists, he had faith in the ability of Texas to do justice 
to land claims in the Valley.?® 

The loyal Texans who led this countermovement were young, 
forward-looking men who envisioned a future to be fulfilled 
under the Star of Texas. They pointedly denied every accusa- 
tion directed at their state government. They did more than this. 
They urged the establishment of tribunals to investigate “legal 
and just titles’ to lands between the Nueces and Rio Grande. 
Their faith in their government was sound. Before copies of their 
resolutions arrived in Austin, in fact, just three days after their 
meeting (February 8, 1850), the Legislature of Texas provided 
for the appointment of a special commission to investigate claims 
of all Mexican and Spanish grants west of the Nueces. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1850, Governor Peter Hansborough Bell assured the 
people of the new counties on the Rio Grande that the land 
commission would not disturb legal titles but would quiet all 
just claims in order to promote the prosperity of the area. 

Senator Thomas J. Rusk deplored the actions of the Separatists 
in confusing the Mexicans. Senator Rusk, on March 11, 1850, 


27Deed Book A, Hidalgo County, Texas (MSS., Office of the County Clerk, 
Edinburg, Texas), 1-495. 

28Judge Rice Garland, who headed the committee on resolutions, has been 
referred to in this article as an early land agent in Matamoros. He was judge of 
Cameron County in 1853-1854. M. M. Stevens, who was the first elected sheriff 
of Cameron County (1848) and first judge of Hidalgo County (1852), was in 1846 
a partner of William Neale, said to be Brownsville’s first Anglo-American settler. 
In Matamoros they rented “spring carriages” for pleasure or business, and saddle 
horses. Neale and Stevens dispatched stages each day from the Porral Coffee House 
in Matamoros to Point Isabel. Darius Bacon was the first district clerk in Cameron 
County (1848). 
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told the United States Senate a story of Mexican people duped 
by “individuals who never were, or were never until recently, 
inhabitants of that section of the country.” These individuals 
he claimed were exploiting the prejudices of “Mexicans who were 
originally and always adverse to ‘Texas.”’*® 

The affair of the Brownsville Separatists aroused the ire of 
pro-slavery Texans. During the entire winter of 1849-1850, con- 
versation in the bars, coffee houses, hotels, and taverns dwelt on 
detested abolitionists, the threats of Northern radicals, the debates 
in the Senate over the fugitive slave law, and the portentous 
cloud of disunion. Texans had never before been so suspicious 
of Northern motives. When suddenly the news of the Brownsville 
affair broke, loyal ‘Texans regarded it as the lowest kind of polit- 
ical immorality. The Texas State Gazette expressed the fears of 
pro-slavery Texans when it declared: 


And perhaps there may be implicated, in the movement, other 
and deeply concealed motives. For it is possible that some ramifica- 
tion of northern fanaticism may have extended there, and under 
cover of some plausible grievance it is sought to secure a stronghold 
in our very midst, from which aided by the sympathy and co- 
operation of the abolitionists, they can command the South. That 
the recommendation contained in Gov. Bell’s message is used but 
as a pretext, we have not a shadow of doubt. The plan which he 
recommended was not only just and equitable, but was in its ob- 
jects and details precisely the same which was adopted by the 
United States Government, in reference to the titles in Florida and 
Louisiana after they had been acquired by treaty. ... We hope 
the State authorities will treat this matter as a abstraction, unless 
it should assume the form of opposition or resistance to the laws 
of the State, in which event it will be their duty promptly and 
effectually to crush it.*° 


The Separatist movement on the border was of short duration. 
By June, 1850, it had been given a quiet burial. Many of its 
adherents gave the movement lukewarm support, and at least one 
of them publicly acknowledged his error in supporting the Sep- 
aratists. The Texas State Gazette of April 6, 1850, said: “We are 
gratified to notice that Jack R. Everett, Esq., who participated in 
a meeting recently held in Roma, on the Rio Grande, in favor 


29Texas State Gazette (Austin) , March go, 1850. 
30Ibid., March 23, 1850. 
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of the establishment of a Territorial Government in that portion 
of ‘Texas, has frankly acknowledged himself to have been in 
error, and explicitly disclaims any further connection with the 
movement.” Then, too, in Brownsville, loyal Texans won a victory 
in the mayorality election of March 28, 1850. Judge Israel B. 
Bigelow was elected by a majority of twenty votes over J. J. H. 
Gramont, his opponent.** 

The commission to investigate land titles was highly successful 
in ending the confusions which caused separatism to thrive. On 
April 24, 1851, the commission published its notice of schedule 
of hearings or sessions. Wm. H. Bourland and James B. Miller, 
commissioners, investigated land titles presented at Eagle Pass, 
Laredo, Rio Grande City, Brownsville, and Corpus Christi. On 
February 10, 1852, the Texas Legislature required the General 
Land Office of Texas to issue patents to all grants and porciones 
validated by the commission. This action ended whatever chance 
of success the Separatists had, and from this time land owners 
looked to Texas for their just titles. 


31Jbid., April 27, 1850. 


Ness 


Notes and Documents 


Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


[The following calendar is the conclusion of the letters of Antonio 
Martinez, last Spanish governor of Texas, 1817-1822. The first sections 
appeared in the January, 1956, and succeeding numbers of the 
QUARTERLY. | 


No. 812 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Stating that he will have a sumario prepared in the case against 
Lieutenant D. José Salinas who will be required to explain his 
reasons for not overtaking and defeating the Indians he pursued 


No. 813 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Stating that he did not take a formal deposition from the captive 
released by the Comanche because he was quite old and had very 
little time to live; adding that the said captive reported that he 
received cruel treatment before being released on the road from 
La Bahia to San Antonio, that many Indians, all Comanche and 
Lipan, were leading him and about fifty other captives toward the 
rancheria, but that most of the Indians remained in Laredo 


No. 814 Beéxar, April 26, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the commandant general’s official com- 
munication announcing that he has arranged to send 500 animals 
for the purpose of mounting as many troops as possible 


No. 815 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Stating that the native reported as killed in the attack against 
Lieutenant Sandoval on the Frio River was the only man lost by 
the said officer’s party 


No. 816 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the commandant general’s decision that 
the cattle furnished by Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez to 
ration the troops must be valued by experts according to the con- 
dition of the cattle at the time they were received; stating that the 
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said decision will be carried out, that the petition was made 
because he [the governor] considered the complaints of the troops 
were just in view of the poor condition of the cattle, and that 
he will continue to try to maintain the greatest harmony in all 
affairs as is characteristic of him 


No. 817. Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Stating that because of their small caliber, the arms seized on 
the frontier are judged useless to the troops, that the arms will 
be distributed to individual citizens who may be able to use them 
both for the service of His Majesty and their own defense, and 
that the amount received will be reported to the commandant 
general as he has instructed 


No. 818 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Reporting that the recaptured animals have been distributed al- 
ready to the troops in the companies of the province so that they 
can perform their routine duties, that the distribution was made 
on the condition that if the individual proved his full and rightful 
ownership to an animal, the respective payment would be made to 
his corresponding company according to the valuation made at that 
same time, and that the entire transaction was made in conformity 
with the commandant general’s superior order which was in effect 
in former times 


No. 819 Beéxar, April 27, 1820 

Stating that as a result of the notice brought by Chieftain Alimano 
to La Bahia he increased the forces at Mosquitos and redoubled 
the vigilance there but recent reports revealed that not even the 
slightest incident had been observed; adding that he instructed the 
said Alimano to notify him of any occurrence and promised to reward 
him with gifts but no other warning had been received 


No. 820 Béxar, April 27, 1820 

Stating that second investigations revealed nothing about the canoe 
found at the mouth of the river or the suspected entrance of Carlos 
Laso into the presidio of La Bahia 

Reporting that in order to avoid its harmful use at La Bahia, 
the canoe had been brought to Béxar where it might be of some 
service since the bridge washed away at the time of the flood 


No. 821 Béxar, April 27, 1820 

Stating that as soon as he has an opportunity he will communicate 
the order of the Most Reverend Provincial Father of San Francisco 
de Zacatecas to Friar Francisco Maynes who is filling an irregular 
office at the post of Natchitoches 


No. 822 Béxar, April 27, 1820 
Acknowledging receipt of the notice that the ringleader, Encarna- 
cién Ortiz, has been pardoned 
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No. 823 Bexar, April 28, 1820 

Reporting that since April 4 there have been forty-one desertions 
which bring the total up to 167; stating that Francisco Flores found 
nine deserters dead in his pastures, that they were killed by Coman- 
che (according to the signs) but could not be identified because they 
had been dead for fifteen days; adding that they must have been 
soldiers from Colonia since that company was going in the same 
direction and the militia companies of Colonia have had the greatest 
number of deserters 


No. 824 Béxar, May 1, 1820 
Transmitting the military reports of the three veteran companies 
and the provincial militia 


No. 825 Béxar, May 1, 1820 
Transmitting the general and individual reports on the forces for 
May 1 and the diary of events for the preceding month 


No. 826 Béxar, May 2, 1820 

Transmitting the official report of the commandant at La Bahia 
rela'ive to the appearance of several deserters from that company and 
the sumario which the said commandant had prepared; stating that 
Carlos Laso, the soldier and deserter who has been suspected of 
appearing frequently at that presidio, is a dangerous character, 
and that the commandant will make an investigation to find out 
whether Laso has talked with his father, who is also under suspicion 


No. 827 Béxar, May 2, 1820 
Stating that no special incident has occurred in the province since 
April 4 when he gave the last report 


No. 828 Béxar, May 10, 1820 

Stating that the 511 pesos noted as missing from the donation 
sent by the provinces of Coahuila and Nuevo Reino [de Leén] had 
just been brought, with fifty in addition, by the paymaster, Alex- 
andro Trevino; reporting that a party was sent out eight days ago 
to San Fernando to bring the eighty-five fanegas and nine almudes 
of corn which would be distributed along with the money; adding 
that he is informed that at the first opportunity more will come, 
the amount donated by order of the commandant general for the 
same purpose by Nuevo Reino De Leén and Nuevo Santander and the 
rest that may have been left in Coahuila 


No. 829 Béxar, May 10, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of His Majesty’s appointment of the 
Senor Duke of San Fernando as the ist Secretary of State and 
Dispatch and of Senor D. José Maria Alos as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Court of Saxony 
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No. 830 Béxar, May 10, 1820 

Stating that he is informed that the standard bearer of the Prince’s 
regiment of provincial dragoons, who by way of correction, has been 
assigned for six months to the presidial company of Béxar, is to 
count his length of service from the day on which he presents 
himself to the said company 


No. 831 Béxar, May 10, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order relative to the com- 
plaints often sent to the Department of State by foreign ambassadors 
and ministers in order to protect the rights and defend the interests 
of the subjects of their respective governments, and wherein His 
Majesty has been pleased to resolve that all the secretaryships of 
dispatch shall circulate an order to all the authorities of their respec- 
tive branches prescribing the most prompt and exact observation 
of the laws of the kingdom and the royal decrees and pragmatics 
with respect to foreigners without permitting the slightest arbitration 
or interpretation in their execution 


No. 832 Beéxar, May 12, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of six copies of the edict which announces 
the happy marriage of the beloved Sovereign with the Queen, Dona 
Maria Josefa Amalia; stating that the said edict, having been circu- 
lated, was published on that day with due formality in the capital 


No. 833 Béxar, May 12, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order which treats of the 
pernicious effects of the last war and of the events which have just 
occurred in connection with the ciculation of an order to the colonels 
of the provincial regiments under the presumed signature of the 
inspector general, and which treats also of other subsequent events 
which have caused His Majesty to circulate a confidential order to 
the Viceroy’s captains general and other provincial officers, instruct- 
ing them to suspend execution of the suspected forgeries and request 
advice with respect thereto 


No. 834 Bexar, May 12, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order of December 3 of the 
previous year announcing the forgery of the signatures of the in- 
spectors general of the infantry and militia which has culminated 
in serious injury to the service of the King and requiring that any 
order which appeared to be doubtful, forged, or falsified, should 
not be executed 


No. 835 Béxar, May 12, 1820 

Transmitting the original report of the sergeant of the militia 
company wherein he describes the encounter he had with the In- 
dians on the night of last March go; stating that the said sergeant 
deserves to be recommended because he is the one who killed the 
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two Indians and because he executed his orders with such great 
zeal; adding that the bloody tracks indicated that several Indians 
were wounded at the same time 


No. 836 Béxar, May 16, 1820 

Stating that the militia lieutenant of Colonia, D. Andrés Saldana, 
requested permission to take his wife to the northern villas because 
he did not receive a sufficient salary to support his family in the 
capital and that the said Saldafa also asked for a mount and 
supplies and promised to return on the first of the month; explain- 
ing that since he had no means of aiding Saldana or the others, 
he granted him permission to go but now it was evident he had 
forgotten his promise and it was doubtful that he would return 


No. 837. Béxar, May 16, 1820 
Stating that no special incident has occurred in the province 


since May 2 when he gave the last report 


No. 838 Béxar, May 22, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the special confidential communication 
including the copy of the letter written by the Senor Minister of 
His Majesty in the United States to the Most Excellent Senor 
Viceroy; stating that he immediately ordered an exploring party 
to depart from La Bahia and reconnoiter the region between the 
Brazos and the Trinity, that another party of twenty men would 
leave the capital on that day to make observations on the Sabine, 
and that he is taking the necessary measures for sending frequent 
scouting parties to the coast; adding that since he has given the 
exploring parties the best animals in the garrison he expects them 
to return soon and then will be able to give the commandant general 


the information he needs 


No. 839 _ Beéxar, May 22, 1820 
Acknowledging the receipt of two drafts in the amount of 1,618 


pesos, 10 reales, and expressing his confidence that the Viceroy, in 
consideration of the commandant general’s lack of resources and 
his inability to meet the needs of the province [of Texas] will 
concentrate his attention on this problem in order to relieve the 


miserable condition of the troops 


No. 840 Béxar, May 22, 1820 

Stating that since the return of the campaign division Lieutenant 
Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez has become so ill the sacrament was ad- 
ministered to him, and that the physician has said he has only five 


or six days to live 
No. 841 Béxar, May 25, 1820 


Stating that the paymasters of the province are to go as soon as 
possible to that capital and liquidate their accounts with the former 
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paymaster, D. Andrés Barragan; adding that the necessary escort 
will be furnished to those who can make the trip 


No. 842 Béxar, May 25, 1820 

Stating that the new parish priest, D. Refugio de la Garza, re- 
quested a passport for his brother who wished to go with four 
servants to the town of Hoyos and bring back some things for 
his house, that the passport was issued, but that the brother and 
his party went in the opposite direction on leaving the presidio of 
La Bahia; stating that a scouting party from La Bahia followed their 
tracks as far as Garcitas Creek, that they were taking a direct route 
to Nacogdoches, but that it was useless to continue on the trail 
because the animals were tired and the passage was rough; stating 
that they will be apprehended if they return and everything they 
bring will be seized; adding that he reprimanded the Senor Priest 
but that he claims he knows nothing of the occurrence and in case 
his brother dared to commit such an act he must have been seduced 


No. 843 Béxar, May 25, 1820 

Transmitting the petition of Juan Francisco Casanova, a soldier 
in the militia company of the capital; stating that the young man 
he suggests for his replacement is capable and has a good reputation 


No. 844 Béxar, May 26, 1820 
Transmitting the petition of Miguel Arredondo, vecino of the 
presidio of La Bahia 


No. 845 Béxar, May 27, 1820 

Requesting an answer to the enclosed original official communica- 
tion of the paymaster, D, Alexandro Trevifio; asking what he must 
do with the muleteers who have remained in the capital, and stating 
that in addition to heavy losses in the campaign and from increased 
desertion, the best mules of the said train have been stolen 

Stating that he has too many officers for the small number of 
troops in the said companies and that he has nothing to feed them 


No. 846 Béxar, May 29, 1820 

Stating that the donation of 561 pesos, 85 fanegas and g almudes 
of corn from the province of Coahuila has been distributed, and 
transmitting the report listing the persons who received it; ex- 
pressing his sincerest thanks for the commandant general’s interest, 
and stating that the vecinos send their blessing to him as well as 
to their benefactors 


No. 847. Béxar, May 29, 1820 

Transmitting the swmario prepared in the case against Lieutenant 
D. José Salinas 

Explaining that he reprimanded Lieutenant Salinas because he 
made the roundup of mustangs without orders and because he 
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should not have neglected his commission for such a pastime; adding 
that it was evidently untrue that Sergeant Monjaras reconnoitered 
the vicinity of the camp since he did not discover the enemies who 
were near by, and that for this act and for granting permission to 
fish there was no excuse, but he [the governor] can understand 
the failure to overtake the Indians because of the very poor con- 
dition of the animals 


No. 848 Béxar, May 29, 1820 

Stating that he sent out a party under the command of Alférez 
D. Tiburcio de la Garza to bring back the corn collected from the 
vecinos of San Fernando but suspecting that the party may have 
been separated because of the entrance of a large band of Indians, 
he [the governor] arranged for Claudio de Luna to go out to the 
Rio Grande Road and aid La Garza; adding that the Indians at- 
tacked Alférez Luna on the Frio River but nothing else in particu- 
lar occurred 


No. 849 Béxar, May 31, 1820 
Reporting that from May 16 up to the present date no special 
incident has occurred in the province 


No. 850 Béxar, May 31, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the Viceroy’s order relating the 
unfortunate occurrence on the peninsula and island of Havana where 
the oath to the Spanish Constitution of 1812 was taken by several 
revolutionaries and that, henceforth, he shall do everything possible 
for the honor and glory of the Sovereign 


No. 851 Béxar, May 31, 1820 

Transmitting a letter from D. Félix Trudeaux of Natchitoches 
including papers from the United States which he considers im- 
portant; stating that he does not know English but he can under- 
stand their substance and though he has an interpreter he does not 
think it best to trust such affairs to anyone else; also transmitting 
two of the three letters cited in the original official communication 
of the commandant of the presidio of La Bahia which reports the 
arrival of the Conchate who brought the letters; stating that the 
third letter was addressed to the vecino, Miguel Arciniega, but that 
it contained nothing of importance and was delivered to the interested 


party 


No. 852 Bexar, June 2, 1820 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 853 Bexar, June 5, 1820 

Pointing out the absolute necessity of some kind of basic defense 
for the protection of the province against any possible attack; stating 
that the frequent attempts of the Americans at invasion, sometimes 
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by adventurers and sometimes by the government, make it necessary 
to fortify some point for defense or the sustainment of an honorable 
and orderly retreat; stating that he considers two fortifications neces- 
sary—one facing northwest to dominate the entire town, the ap- 
proaches from the spring, and the road to Nacogdoches, and the 
other facing south to command all the Valero district, the ap- 
proaches from La Bahia and the interior, and the immediate hills 
on the north and south; asking for money, if it is available, to 
cover the expense of carts, tools, and an artisan, and if it is not, 
requesting permission to draw on the Spy Fund, which at present 
does not contain one real 


No. 854 Beéxar, June 5, 1820 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 855 Béxar, June 7, 1820 

Stating that lack of iron would not permit the artillery com- 
mandant to repair two more pieces of artillery but that he could 
repair one carriage by breaking up and using parts of another 
which was no longer serviceable; adding that he ordered wood to 
be cut and work to be started on two carriages, and now that this 
was being done he has received an official communication from the 
artillery commandant which will require a decision by the com- 
mandant general 


No. 856 Béxar, June 7, 1820 

Reporting that he placed Lieutenant Colonel Juan Manuel Sam- 
brano under arrest in his home because there is no suitable place 
in town where a man of his characater can be kept; stating that 
Sambrano violated the terms of his arrest and appeared at the altar 
on the day of Corpus attired in his vestments and serving as sub- 
deacon, and that on the following day the parish priest explained 
that he permitted this improper act because he was unaware of all 
the circumstances and wished to avoid the scandal which he could 
expect in view of the pride and despotism of the Subdeacon Sam- 
brano; stating that Sambrano’s act is an insult to the Divinity as 
well as to him personally and that for this and various other public 
acts, for which Sambrano should have been excommunicated, it will 
be advisable to remove him from the province 


No. 857 Béxar, June 12, 1820 
Reporting the arrival of three vecinos from Ballupier with a letter 
from Lieutenant Colonel .D. Ygnacio Pérez 
Stating that Lieutenant Colonel Pérez, though still alive, is in- 
capable of giving an answer, that the letter was opened and read 
in the presence of his son-in-law and the enclosed copy was taken 
though the contents had no local importance 
Stating that the scouting party which went as far as the Trinity 
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has returned to La Bahia without news of the slightest incident 
and that prompt reports will be given immediately on the return 
of the party that was sent to the Sabine from the capital 


No. 858 Beéxar, June 12, 1820 

Reporting, in reply to the last special confidential letter of the 
commandant general, that the greatest vigilance is being observed 
and that in the capital, as in La Bahia, there is complete tranquillity 


No. 859 Bexar, June 12, 1820 
Reporting that since May 21 no special incident has occurred in 


the province 


No. 860 Beéxar, June 12, 1820 

Reporting that the fortnightly mail due on June 5 has not arrived 
and that he suspects it may have been seized by the Indians since 
many large bands have entered and departed 


No. 861 Béxar, June 12, 1820 

Stating that the Tonkawa have reported a large gathering of 
Comanche and other individuals at Garrapatas Creek on the left 
side of the Brazos River and that he will send out a well-mounted 
observation party under Alférez Claudio de Luna who will con- 
tinue as far as the Sabine if he finds nothing on Garrapatas Creek 


No. 862 Béxar, June 19, 1820 

Stating that the artillery commandant of that city [Monterrey ] 
would not admit the charges for supplies issued to the paymaster 
of Béxar without the order of the commandant general; enclosing 
the paymaster’s official communication and requesting an order for 
the payment of the said charges against the royal artillery corps 


No. 863 Beéxar, June 19, 1820 

Transmitting the enclosed petition of the Alférez of the 1st 
militia company of Colonia, D. Adeodato Vivero, who requests forty 
days leave so that he can go to the town where he resides 


No. 864 Béxar, June 19, 1820 

Stating that 311 men have deserted the campaign division and 
that in addition to creating scandal and setting a bad example for 
the rest of the soldiers, they carry away the best animals 

Explaining that when the soldiers desert they go back to their 
presidios and continue to perform their service, and that some 
measure should be taken to restrain the said practice because it 
makes the prevention of desertion more difficult; stating that he has 
ordered the paymaster of the Alamo Company to go to the villa 
of Nava to purchase the 150 loads of flour for the relief of the 
campaign division and the four provincial companies 

Stating that he has been informed of the state of the commandant 
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general’s resources, but that he also is well aware of the situation 
of his own province and he must obtain relief by some manner or 
means 


No. 865 Béxar, June 20, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the four copies of the royal edict of 
pardon which His Majesty has issued on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with the Queen, Dofia Maria Josefa Amalia 


No. 866 Béxar, June 20, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of two copies of the royal order whereby 
His Majesty makes the ministers of the Treasury Council equal to 
those of the Supreme Council of War in privilege, honors, and 
their use of uniform 


No. 867 Béxar, June 20, 1820 

Stating that he will try to aid the artillery detachment if his 
impoverished situation permits and that he will give the necessary 
notice to the paymaster of the Béxar Company for the statement 
of the terms on which the charges for the said supplies are to be 
transmitted 


No. 868 Béxar, June 20, 1820 

Stating that according to orders he will send a party to the villa 
of Refugio to receive the 500 mounts to be purchased by Alférez D. 
Diego Ximenes and also the forty horses brought by Lieutenant 
Saldafia, that Alférez D. Claudio de Luna, who is to command the 
said party will be in Refugio between the 10th and 12th of July, 
but that it will be difficult to half-supply the party because, even 
if he should have money, he will not be able to buy one-half almud 
of corn or any other kind of food at any price 


No. 869 Béxar, June 20, 1820 

Stating that the carriers of the current mail have just told him 
they met Captain Garcia some six leagues from the river and he 
reported seeing the evidences of an Indian fight on the Frio but 
could not investigate because he did not want to lose any of the 
muleherd he was carrying; stating that these reports indicate that 
the carriers of the fortnightly mail could have been killed. 


No. 870 Béxar, June 20, 1820 

Stating that he is informed that the commandant general has 
instructed the Sefior Governor of Coahuila not to detain on that 
frontier any party going from or coming to the province of Texas, 
and offering his sincere thanks for the commandant general’s wise 
measures 


No. 871 Beéxar, June 21, 1820 
Stating that the report of the artillery commandant of the arsenal 
at Béxar does not satisfy his doubts about the management of the 
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accounts, and that as long as the present method is employed the 
more difficult it will be to settle the said accounts because they 
keep on passing from one paymaster to another 


No. 872 Béxar, June 22, 1820 

Stating that at ten o’clock the previous night he heard calls for 
the aid of the troops and when he went to his door, he saw that 
the auxiliaries from Coahuila were running out with arms in their 
hands; stating that investigation revealed that D. Juan Manuel 
Sambrano began to insult Alférez D. Manuel Delgado while he was 
sitting in the door of Don Ramén Musquiz’ house, that Delgado 
took his hat and started to go away, and that when Sambrano 
seized him and began to abuse him in earnest, Ramon Musquiz 
called for the aid of the troops and Alférez Delgado came to his 
[the governor’s] house and made a complaint in writing 

Stating that the parish priest and ecclesiastical judge ordered 
Delgado to present himself in court but it appears he did not find 
any justification for the proposed excommunication 

Stating that he has ordered the temporary suspension of the said 
Sambrano’s salary and repeating his petition for the removal of 
Sambrano from the city 

Stating that a formal inquiry will be made and the said pro- 
ceedings will be transmitted for the commandant general’s decision 


No. 873 Béxar, June 23, 1820 

Reporting that the party of twenty men under the command of 
the sergeant of Aguaverde, Juan Martinez, has returned from the 
Sabine, and that no incident was observed on that frontier 


No. 874 Béxar, June 24, 1820 
Transmitting the artillery commandant’s official communication 
and statement of orders for the arsenal 


No. 875 Béxar, June 25, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the Viceroy’s order relative to the 
pardon which includes the second sergeant, Felipe Ferrero, who 
was sentenced to serve in the presidial company of Béxar 


No. 876 Bexar, June 26, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of four copies of the royal edict which 
state that the Most Excellent Sefior Viceroy, on last May 31, took 
the oath to the Spanish Constitution of 1812 and that the com- 
mandant general performed the same act in Monterrey; stating 
that it also was done in Béxar on the same terms prescribed by the 
royal edict but that there is no copy of the said constitution in the 
archives, and its content cannot be observed until a copy is received 


No. 877 Béxar, June 26, 1820 
Stating that although Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez is 
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still alive he will probably die as a result of his illness and that, 
even if this does not happen, he will not be able to go on the 
campaign; asking the commandant general to decide on some one 
to replace the said Pérez 


No. 878 Béxar, June 26, 1820 

Transmitting the proceedings of the investigation of the incident 
which occurred between Lieutenant Colonel D. Juan Manuel Sam- 
brano and the end Alférez, D. Manuel Delgado 


No. 879 Bexar, June 26, 1820 
Transmitting the cause prepared against the sergeant of the grd 
militia company of Nuevo Santander, Cipriano Salazar 


No. 880 Béxar, June 27, 1820 

Reporting that from June 12 up to the present date no special 
incident has occurred in the province except the continual annoy- 
ance of the hostile Indians 


No. 881 Bexar, July 1, 1820 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 882 Beéxar, July 2, 1820 

Enclosing his answers to the official communication of the ec- 
clesiastical judge and stating that he does not understand what 
cause Alférez Delgado has given for such a measure as the said 
judge has taken; explaining that Delgado tried only to free himself, 
not from a man but from a beast, and could have been killed if 
he had remained passive 

Stating that he considers the church sacred, but he does not 
believe that this authorizes her ministers to abuse, insult, and 
even assassinate whomever they wish with absolute impunity, and 
that the commandant general, acting as the father of his provinces, 
and possessing the intelligence that even he [the governor] lacks, 
will know how to administer justice even though it may be of no 
assistance to Alférez D. Manuel Delgado 


No. 883 Bexar, July 2, 1820 

Stating that he has not found in the archives the royal order 
relative to ecclesiastical burials, that in repeated cases His Majesty 
has prohibited the burial of corpses in the churches, and that the 
sovereign resolution was observed until the parish priest arrived 
and began to have the burials in the church instead of the cemetery 

Explaining that when he went to the parish priest’s house and 
asked him politely to observe the royal orders, the said priest 
answered that he would bring the corpse to the door of the church 
and then allow the relatives to carry it to the Campo Santo although 
they had paid him already for the interment, but that when he 
again gave burial in the church, he [the governor] could do no 
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less than consider the act as contempt for his authority and a vio- 
lation of the royal orders of His Majesty 

Reporting that the said parish priest reprimanded the first alcalde 
who had imprisoned some vecino for killing a number of cows in 
the pastures of Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez and quoted 
a certain chapter of the constitution which prohibited such an arrest 
when the crime was not proved beforehand; stating that he instructed 
the alcalde to keep the prisoners in close confinement and to tell 
the parish priest it was strange that he should be making seditious 
statements 


No. 884 Béxar, July 2, 1820 
Transmitting the petition of the vecino, D. Miguel Arciniega 


No. 885 Béxar, July 2, 1820 
Transmitting the declaration whereby he orders the commandant 
of the presidio of La Bahia to receive the captive, Mariano Rodriguez 


No. 885 July 2, 1820 
Transmitting the petition of Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez 


No. 887 Bexar, July 4, 1820 

Asking for information regarding the great reduction in the 
veteran companies of the garrison, especially the Béxar Company; 
stating that these companies are in continual service, and asking 
that the reductions be replaced, also that the regular officers in 
the La Bahia Company go to their posts because there is no other 
officer eligible for the command of that place except Alférez Murguia 
who cannot be trusted with the responsibility 


No. 888 Béxar, July 5, 1820 

Enclosing the official communication and report from the com- 
mandant of arms at La Bahia; stating that since these ships and 
their crews may belong to the pirate Laffite he is reinforcing La 
Bahia with the entire company of Nuevo Reino de Ledén 

Advising that he has sent Lieutenant Fernando Rodriguez with 
thirty-five men to follow Alférez Luna who went after the remounts 
and that if the boats mentioned in the report should land their 
crews at Matagorda, he [the governor] will set out with all the 
troops he can assemble and march to the coast 


No. 889 Beéxar, July 8, 1820 

Stating that he had to collect some small sums of money and 
send the paymaster of the Alamo Company, D. Francisco Garcia, 
to purchase 200 fanegas of corn as quickly as possible 

Reporting that he has despatched thirty-five men from the Béxar 
and Alamo companies to go to the assistance of the paymaster 
Garcia and that the men selected from the auxiliary companies 
will have to follow Alférez D. Claudio de Luna 
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Stating that he cannot put any of the soldiers of the garrison in 
charge of the horseherd because in addition to deserting they do 
not leave even one animal in the said herd 

Reporting that the said paymaster Garcia has just returned with 
only twenty-three men—twenty from the La Punta Company, one 
from the provincial company of Rio Grande, and two from Agua 
Verde—and that the rest have deserted 


No. 890 Bexar, July 8, 1820 

Stating that the standard bearer of the regiment of the Prince’s 
dragoons, Don Joaquin Gonzales del Villar, who on March 19 of 
last year was sentenced to serve six months in the presidial company 
of Béxar, will count his time from the day of his presentation 


No. 891 Beéxar, July 11, 1820 

Transmitting the petition of the vecino, D. Antonio Navarro, who 
claims the favor of His Majesty’s pardon 

Stating that the said individual is in prison because he fled from 
La Bahia to the interior when Lieutenant Colonel D. Juan Manuel 
Sambrano was in command at that point 


No. 892 Béxar, July 11, 1820 

Transmitting the petition of the lieutenant and commandant of 
the infantry of Tula for the commandant general’s decision; stating 
that the said troops are incapable of performing even garrison duty 
at present and he has no means of securing clothes for them 


No. 893 Bexar, July 11, 1820 

Transmitting the official communication of the commandant of 
arms of the presidio of La Bahia 

Stating that the effects taken from the Ibarvos and other vecinos 
are trivial and those seized from José Trejo consist of one barrel 
of ruined aguardiente, one other small trifle, and a few reales; add- 
ing that this was an act of vengeance on the part of Lieutenant 
Colonel Sambrano, that he [the governor] considers the men worthy 
of the royal pardon, but that the decision will be left to the com- 
mandant general 


No. 894 Beéxar, July 12, 1820 

Stating that according to the last report from the presidio of 
La Bahia no special incident was observed after a careful examina- 
tion of the coast but that he had stationed an officer and a detach- 
ment at Los Mosquitos to make frequent reconnaisances of the 
said coast 


No. 895, Béxar, July 12, 1820 
Reporting that since last June 29 up to the present date no special 
incident has occurred in the province 
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No. 896 Bexar, July 16, 1820 

Stating that he has made a previous petition for the provision of 
the office of chaplain for the presidial company of Béxar but that 
this office has not yet been provided while the need for it has 
magnified; repeating the petition with the inclusion of a chaplain 
for the Alamo Company if possible, and offering to cover the out- 
standing debts of the Béxar Company himself if they should be 
the cause for the refusal of this chaplain by the Most Illustrious 
Diocesan Prelate 


No. 897 Béxar, July 17, 1820 

Transmitting the declaration received from two captives and two 
fugitives from the city; stating that the latter two came to receive 
the royal pardon but that he will have Francisco Cadena leave 
the province because of the adverse reports on his conduct 


No. 898 Beéxar, July 21, 1820 

Stating that in 1818 his petition for the troops to receive credit 
for the animals they lost while carrying the mail was refused, and 
that he repeated the petition enclosing a copy of His Majesty’s 
agreement of June 15, 1810, with a list of the animals lost from 1818 
up to the present date and requesting some arrangement whereby 
these mail carriers would not have to lose their horses in addition 
to taking the risks on the frontier route 


No. 899 Béxar, July 21, 1820 

Stating that he has been economical with the g00 fanegas of corn 
brought from La Nava, dividing them between the three veteran 
companies of the province, the militia company, and the auxiliary 
troops, but that he could give no more than two almudes to each 
individual; adding that the eighty some odd men who went for 
the remounts will arrive in great need and it will be impossible 
to exist under such critical conditions unless supplies are received 

Explaining that the individuals who have lent him money can 
no longer furnish one peso and are demanding payment instead, 
that he has no one to whom he can apply and must ask the com- 
mandant general for relief in a situation so deplorable that after 
the troops have finished with every piece of fruit the farmers have 
they eat every roasting ear as soon as it appears in the cornfields; 
stating that he cannot satisfy the incessant complaints nor can he 
discipline the troops because their great need forces them to such 


excesses 


No. goo Béxar, July 22, 1820 

Reporting that the carriers of the fortnightly mail appeared on 
the night of the twenty-first with a party of twelve experienced men 
whom he had sent out to learn their fate; stating that the said 
carriers, though detained six days at Rio Grande by an unusual 
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flood, delivered the commandant’s extra special communication dated 
July 7, acknowledging receipt of the five copies of the edict covering 
the immediate formation of the constitutional aywntamientos; stat- 
ing that the edict has been published and circulated and that he 
has taken measures for the formation of the ayuntamiento of the 
province of Texas; repeating his request for a copy of the political 
constitution, explaining that he is hampered in every proceeding 
by the lack of this essential document and that to work with the 
proper precision he must have it before him 


No. Béxar, July 23, 1820 

Stating that he is informed that the commandant general has 
petitioned the Viceroy for aid but that the situation is critical and 
the supplies His Excellency may furnish will be very late, if in 
anticipation of them, the commandant general cannot send assist- 
ance; reiterating his trust that the commandant general will know 
what course is most conducive to the best service of His Majesty 
and the consolation of the troops whom he will urge to submit to 
their suffering although he has been encouraging them with the 
hope of the promised aid 


No. July 23, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the cedula of pardon which the Most 
Excellent Senor Viceroy has granted to José Labone; stating that 
the latter is quite advanced in age and his eldest son asks to go 
in his place because his father will never be able to return to his 
home and his family; explaining that he will grant this permission in 
spite of the fact that the young Labone is irreplaceable but asking for 
the decision of the commandant general thereon 


No. 903 Bexar, July 23, 1820 

Stating that the two parties who went out in pursuit of the 
Indians returned without overtaking them because they left in the 
condition which he described in his official report 


No. 904 Béxar, [ Undated and incomplete] 

Reporting that his investigations revealed nothing suspicious about 
the three vecinos who arrived from Bayupier and the others who 
came under the same pretext; stating that apparently they came to 
find out if the detachment would be stationed at Nacogdoches as 
they wished to return there to live, but that he ordered them to 
retire and thereafter to petition the governor by direction or conduct 
of His Majesty’s consul in Orleans 

Explaining that he did not have these vecinos and others make 
separate declarations because he has no one to help him with his 
official duties, and that to avoid delay in making reports and replies 
he has only the assistance of a corporal who is highly deficient in 
writing. ... 
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Commandant General Joaquin de Arredondo fled before the ad- 
vance of the liberal army in northern Mexico in early August of 1821. 
He took refuge in a convent in San Luis Potosi, and on December 28 
he set sail for Havana from the small seaport of Altamira in the 
Schooner Rosita. He was succeeded on August 14, 1821, by Colonel 
Gaspar Antonio Lopez. 

Governor Martinez took the oath of independence in 1820 and 
remained in office until April 11, 1822, when he resigned because 
of ill health. He soon left for Mexico City and arrived there on 
December go of that same year. 

While serving as governor of Texas, Martinez had been promoted 
to the rank of colonel. After his arrival in Mexico City he was 
made a general and placed in command of the Officers Recruiting 
Station. He died on November 19, 1823, and was buried in the 
parish of San Felipe y Santiago de Azcopotzalco in the Federal 
District. 

Two years of correspondence, from July, 1820, to July, 1822, are 
missing in the file of letters from Antonio Martinez to the com- 
mandant general of the Eastern Provinces. The go4 recorded copies 
in this file are addressed to Joaquin de Arredondo. The letter book 
does not include Martinez’ last year of correspondence with Arre- 
dondo or his one year of correspondence with Gaspar Lépez. The 
178 letters from Antonio Martinez to the Viceroy in the Texas 
State Archives cover the period from May 31, 1817, to July 28, 1819. 


| 
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Cevas Collection 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


to Dr. Pat Ireland Nixon, Association fellow and ex- 

ecutive council member from San Antonio, at the 
annual luncheon of the Sons of the Republic of Texas held in 
Houston on April 6, 1957. The Roberts Award is presented 
annually to the author of the manuscript which best portrays 
the spirit of the men and women who founded the Republic 
of ‘Texas. 

The winning book, The Early Nixons of Texas, is the most re- 
cent publication written by the former president of the Asso- 
ciation. Other works have been A Century of Medicine in San 
Antonio (1936); The Medical Story of Early Texas, 1528-1853 
(1946) ; and A History of the Texas Medical Association, 185 3- 
1953 (1953) 

The Sons of the Republic of Texas will sponsor the Summer- 
field G. Roberts Award in literature again this year. The book 
or manuscript must pertain to the Republic of Texas events 
and personalities and must be published between January 1 
and December 31, 1957. There is no word limit, and the manu- 
script may be fiction, non-fiction, poems, essays, short stories, 
novels, or biography. The authors do not have to be residents 
of Texas, neither do the publishers. 

Judges this year will be the last three winners of the award— 
Dr. Llerena B. Friend, Box 7616, University Station, Austin; 
Mrs. Bessie Lee Fitzhugh, Box 1092, Route 9, Waco; and Dr. 
Pat I. Nixon, 1022 Medical Arts Building, San Antonio. A copy 
of each entry must be sent to each judge before December 31, 
1957. No entries will be returned. 

Joe B. Frantz calls attention that under the display heading 
of ‘““The Lone Star State” the London Times for September 28, 
1956, carried a highly appreciative review of Thomas W. Streeter’s 
Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845, Part I. The splendid conclu- 


ch $1,000 Summerfield G. Roberts Award was presented 
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sion is, ‘“Mr. Streeter has more than handsomely lived up to the 
ideal which he set before himself.” 

An attractive pamphlet under the title of The Butterfield 
Overland Mail in Arkansas has been issued by the Arkansas 
History Commission. The pamphlet contains an article by W. J. 
Lemke on “The Butterfield Overland Mail through Northwest 
Arkansas” and one by Ted R. Worley on “The Butterfield Over- 
land Mail—Memphis to Fort Smith Branch.” The pamphlet is 
illustrated by original drawings by W. J. Lemke. 

In the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring, 1957), Muriel H. 
Wright has written on “The Butterfield Overland Mail One 
Hundred Years Ago,” an article which gives fine detail of the 
route through present Oklahoma, from Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
diagonally across to Colbert’s Ferry on Red River. 

The Quarterly of the San Diego Historical Society for April 
(Vol. III, No. 2), 1957, is devoted to the San Antonio-San Diego 
Mail Line. Stuart N. Lake writes on “Birch’s Overland Mail in 
San Diego County,” while Hero Eugene Rensch deals informa- 
tively with James Ruler Lassator, whose ranch headquarters 
served as a stage stop between Vallecito and San Diego. There is 
also an account of the “Salt-Water Overland Mail” telling how 
the mail was transferred first by steamer from New Orleans to 
Indianola and later from New Orleans to Berwick’s Bay (Mor- 
gan City, Louisiana) by rail, thence by steamer to Indianola. 

From David M. Warren, member of the executive council 
from Panhandle, has come a clipping from the Columbia Mis- 
sourian for May 28, 1957, in which the Western Historical Manu- 
scripts Collection at the University of Missouri announces the 
acquisition of 224 items in the Daniel Dunklin Collection. In- 
cluded therein is a roll of fines assessed against members of the 
Missouri Militia in Potosi wherein Lieutenant Stephen F. Austin 
is fined $10 for non-attendance at muster. 

The University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are 
sponsoring the publication of a new and complete edition of 
the papers of James Madison. The editors will appreciate infor- 
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mation about the location of letters by or to James Madison or 
his wife, especially letters in private possession or among un- 
calendared manuscripts in the collections of public or private 
institutions. The Association membership is asked to address 
The Papers of James Madison, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


Under the leadership of Jim Battersby as chairman, the 
“Jackass Mail” project of the San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce has drawn plans to observe the beginnings of the San 
Antonio-San Diego Mail Line on July g, 1857. The plans include 
re-enacting James Mason’s departure of a century ago on July 9, 
of this year, and the loading of a Slick Airways air-freighter with 
mail bearing a special cachet to be flown to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, from San Antonio. se 


About July 1, 1957, the National Park Service will resume 
its inventory of historic sites in the United States. The survey 
will gather information on the nature, location, and conditions 
of notable historic buildings still extant in America. Members 
of the Association are asked to notify Dr. Ronald Lee, Director 
of Interpretation, National Park Service, Department of Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C., of existing Texan sites which should be 
considered and made a matter of record by the National Park 
Service. 


The Brazos-Red River Historical Society at Midwestern Uni- 
versity, Wichita Falls, has issued two maps which will be of in- 
terest to historically minded Texans. One map is of Wichita 
County prepared by John A. Kay showing progress of mapping 
of landmarks and points of historical interest in the county. 
The second map carries the title of “Map of the Country upon 
the Brazos and Big Wichita Rivers, Explored in 1854, Captain 
R. B. Marcy, 5th U. S. Inf.” The maps are priced at a dollar 
each, and orders should be sent to Bryan Lovelace, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Brazos-Red River Historical Society, Midwestern Uni- 
versity, Wichita Falls, Texas. ™ 


The June, 1957, issue of American Heritage contained W. 
Eugene Hollon’s “Great Days on the Overland Stage,” an account 
of the first run of the Butterfield Overland mail stage in October, 
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1858. Association members will recall that the annual meeting 
programs for 1955 and 1956 carried Waterman L. Ormsby’s ac- 
count of the first westbound Butterfield stage across ‘Texas. 
Rupert N. Richardson wrote on the Butterfield line in the 
Quarterly for July, 1925, and J. W. Williams has recently done 
likewise in the July, 1957, number. Gene Hollon’s article is ac- 
companied by a painting of Frederic Remington and a map 
of the route. rs 


Dr. P. I. Nixon of San Antonio has unquestionably distin- 
guished himself in his chosen field of medicine but his interests 
and contributions have been much broader, extending into many 
facets of history. Somewhat likewise Dr. C. M. Pomerat, while 
Professor of Cytology at the University of Texas Medical School, 
has had for an avocation the delightful experience of delving into 
architecture, in the course of which he has lectured in the schools 
of architecture at Rice Institute and Texas Agricultural and 


Mechanical College. 

Recently Drs. Nixon and Pomerat have engaged in a corre- 
spondence concerning how the dome for San José Mission was 
constructed. One of the concluding letters by Dr. Pomerat gives 
valuable information on the dome problem which has long been 
seeking an answer in Texas history. The “Texas Collection’’ is 
pleased to be able to make this a matter of record. 


Dear Dr. Nixon: 
I am pleased to inform you that I recently heard from Dr. Richard 


H. Howland [of the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 712 
Jackson Place N. W., Washington, D. C.] concerning the plan of 
how the domes were put on top of Texas churches in the Colonial 
Spanish period. Here is an excerpt from his letter: 

“I feel quite certain that the dome construction in all mission 
churches was done with a wooden centering, rather than by filling 
the interior of the church with sand and building the masonry dome 
on the ensuing mound. One reason for disbelieving the latter pro- 
cedure is that the lateral pressure of the dirt or sand within the 
walls of the church would be so great that they would begin to push 
the walls apart, before the dome could be built and the sand la- 
boriously extricated by shovels and buckets. Also the history of 
dome construction in small churches in Spain, Italy and other 
Mediterranean sites shows the use of some kind of primitive center- 
ing, rather than the use of a mass of earth. 
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“When the Cathedral of Florence was awaiting the construction 
of its Gome, in the 1420's, various suggestions were brought forward 
for supporting the construction of the dome. One suggestion, indeed, 
was to fill the entire area with sand, but was immediately dis- 
regarded as impractical, for the reasons I have just stated. 

“I doubt that the centering for a dome in Texas would have been 
a complete hemisphere of neatly cut wooden boards on a skeleton, 
because of the comparative scarcity of wood. It is more likely that 
a few rough timbers were used for the framing and then perhaps 
reeds or woven mats were used on top of the skeleton to provide a 
semblance of a domical form. The irregularities in the Texas domes 
are caused no doubt by the primitive nature of the forms made of 
wood, saplings, etc.” ot 


T. N. Mainer, a member of the Association at Lovelady, ‘Texas, 
had an article published in the Crockett Courier on July 26, 1956, 
on the “Edens-Madden Indian Massacre in Houston County.” 
Mainer says that the centennial marker erected in 1936 probably 
contains errors in its inscription. Mainer holds the massacre oc- 
curred in 1838 and not in 1833. 

Professor R. John Rath returned to the University of Texas 
history department after taking a leave to do research in Austria. 
His new work on the Viennese Revolution of 1848 was published 
this summer by the University of Texas Press. 

On March 22, 1957, Pioneer Park in Rusk County was dedi- 
cated, “Honoring the Pioneers of the East Texas Oil Field.” The 
park is something over a mile south of the site of the discovery 
well of the East Texas Oil Field brought in by C. M. (Dad) 
Joiner in October, 1930. Suitable historic plaques have been 
placed in the park. One plaque is dedicated to “Joe Roughneck, 


dynamic symbol of the fabulous petroleum industry ... whose 
bust appears above, and who is hereby appointed guardian of this 
memorial.” 


An account by Mrs. Ellen Garwood of the final ball held at the 
University of Texas in 1898 was carried by the Houston Chronicle 


for April 23, 1957. ai 
Ben CG. Stuart was born at Galveston on April 20, 1847, and 
had a long career as a writer and newspaperman. His primary 
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interest centered in Galveston and the Texas Gulf Coast. In 1925 
Stuart completed a manuscript which he called ‘Tropical Hurri- 
canes on the Texas Coast—A complete record of the days of Lafitte 
to the present. The great disasters at Sabine Pass, Galveston, In- 
dianola, and Corpus Christi.” The manuscript found its way into 
the Tyrrell Public Library of Beaumont after the death of Stuart 
in 1929. 

Recently the manuscript has been copied and edited by Marvin 
Lewis Jones, a student in the Lamar State College of Technology. 
Jones has attempted to reproduce the original as closely as typing 
will allow; he has also added identifications and references in the 
copy presented to the Association for preservation in the Barker 
Texas History Center. 

Stuart presents accounts of hurricanes on the Texas Coast be- 
tween 1817 and 1919; the major ones recorded occurred in the 
years 1817, 1837, 1842, 1854, 1867, 1871, 1875, 1886, 1900, 1909, 
1915, and 1919. 

The Association acknowledges with gratitude the work and 
contribution of both Ben C. Stuart and Marvin Lewis Jones. 

Earl W. Fornell has left the faculty of Rice Institute to become 

assistant professor of political science at Lamar State College of 


Technology at Beaumont. ™ 


Mrs. Harbert Davenport has written to the office the welcome 
information that a few copies of Chauncey Stillman’s book on 
Charles Stillman are available and for sale by the Brownsville 
Historical Association at a price of $10. This book is destined to 
become a rare item of Texana and the members of the Association 
wishing copies should act promptly because copies are available 
only through the Brownsville organization. 

Edna Perry Deckler, 3008 McPherson Street, Fort Worth 9, 
Texas, has written to correct a somewhat confusing entry in the 
index of A History of Young County by Carrie J. Crouch. Mrs. 
Deckler writes: 


In the index (of the Young County book), on page 300 is listed 


“BURGESS, J. W., 133, 180, 181.” 
The J. W. Burgess referred to on page 133, as one of the four 
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cattlemen offering an exhibition to promote pure breeding at the 
first Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth in 1896, is not the same as the 
J. W. Burgess referred to on pages 180 and 181, as the son of 
Benjamin T. Burgess. 

The J. W. Burgess who helped start the first Fat Stock Show 
in Fort Worth, Texas, was my grandfather, John William Burgess, 
born March 29, 1837, at Mayslick, Kentucky, to his parents, John 
Dorsey Burgess and Lydia M. (Wise) Burgess. John William Burgess 
married Susan Innes in Lexington, Kentucky, September 3, 1868, 
and all of their children were born there, except my mother, Mary 
Estill Burgess, who was born near Fort Worth, April 7, 1887. 

John William Burgess first came to Texas in about 1885 to inspect 
some land owned by banking interests in Kentucky. He found old 
friends from Kentucky in Fort Worth that showed him the land 
hereabouts and talked him into coming to Texas to live. He went 
back to Kentucky “Full of Texas,” and talked to all his friends there, 
trying to interest them in moving to Texas. Tradition tells it that 
to the remark that all this wonderful Texas needs is people and 
water, someone replied, “Yes, and that’s all hell needs!” 

In 1886 John William and Susan Burgess moved to Texas, where 
he had bought up many acres of land north of Fort Worth dirt 
cheap. With them came their children— 

1. Lydia “Lillie” Burgess, born August 13, 1869; married 1stly, 

William Helm Smith; married gndly, a Hovencamp. 
2. William Warfield Burgess, born Feb. 24, 1871; married, Floy 


Brown. 

3. John Innes Burgess, born January 12, 1873; married Lennie 
Jarvis. 

4. Elizabeth Burgess, born January 18, 1875 (died early) . 

5. James Edward Burgess, born January 11, 1877; married Floy 
King. 

6. ps Dora Burgess, born July 16, 1879; married Van Zandt 
Jarvis. 


7. Duke Burgess, born July 6, 1882; married Allene Beaumont. 

Their eighth child, my mother, Mary Estill Burgess, married 
firstly, Thomas M. Alexander of Lexington, Kentucky, and married 
secondly, my father, Guy Stockton Perry, native of San Gabriel, 
Texas, having been born near there, June 25, 1887. 

The grandchildren of John William Burgess and Susan Innes 
Burgess still living in Fort Worth today (1957) are John Jarvis 
Burgess, Mrs. Harry L. Logan, Mrs. Bernard C. Williams, John J. 
Jarvis, Thornton Burgess, Mrs. Wm. R. Nail, Nancy Alexander 
Forman, and Mrs. Hyman Deckler. 

My grandfather, Colonel John William Burgess, as he was known, 
had the largest herd of registered Shorthorn cattle in the world 
at one time. 
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A Golden Anniversary Edition of the Wichita Falls Times was 
issued on May 12, 1957. The paper contained 280 pages and in- 
cluded a number of fine articles and photographs dealing with 
the early history of Wichita Falls and Wichita County. The paper 
has been placed in the Barker Texas History Center Library. 

Ww 

Association member Louis Lenz spoke to the San Antonio His- 
torical Association on May 17, 1957, on the subject of “Early Texas 
Money.” 


Three members of the history department of the University 
of Texas were honored by the American Historical Association 
at its December meeting at St. Louis, Missouri. Professor Walter 
P. Webb, former editor of the Quarterly and Association director, 
was elected vice-president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1957. Paul W. Schroeder, graduate student in history, 
was awarded the Albert J. Beveridge Award for his manuscript 
entitled “The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 
1941.” Dr. David Van Tassel, instructor in history, has been se- 
lected to do the official history of the American Historical As- 


sociation. se 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mrs. T. D. Williamson Frank Phillips College 
Box 3686 Box 111 
Tulsa, Okla. Borger, Texas 


George A. Schneider 
Hq. Btry 529th F. A. Bn. 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Erwin Branch LaBauve 
108 South Allen 
Edna, Texas 

Nocona High School Library 


Dr. A. C. Broders, Jr. 
Scott and White Clinic 
Temple, ‘Texas Dr. W. Kenneth Cuyler 
Box 3405, Duke Hospital 
Mr. Tommy G. Turns Durham, North Carolina 
7200 Lake June Road 
Dallas 17, Texas Betty Jean Evans 
240 East Rosewood Avenue 
Mrs. C. M. Nelson, Sr., Sponsor San Antonio, Texas 
Gonzales Senior High School Junior 
Historians Mr. Ed Idar, Jr. 
723 St. Peters St. 1102 Houston Street 


Gonzales, Texas Laredo, Texas 


Mr. R. Wright Armstrong 


700 Fort Worth Club Bldg. 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Dr. M. P. Mayhall 
1906 Raleigh 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. T. Roy Coffield 
700 Live Oak Street 
Bowie, Texas 


Mr. Roy Eddins 
91g Ward Street 
Marlin, Texas 


Mr. James D. Wilson 
2126 Avenue K 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. John P. Yates 
627 Ridgelea 
Big Spring, Texas 


Mr. Albert R. Reese 
712 Graham Place 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Charles B. Wallace 
Box goo 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Jack W. Rowland 
60 Briar Hollow Lane 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mrs. Ralph Letteer 
345 Terrell Road 
San Antonio 9g, Texas 


Texas Collection 


Mr. Berry Galloway 
1112-B Breckenridge Apts. 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Lewis D. Erwin, II 
P. O. Box 756 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Mr. Kermit Bunch 
3915 Lee Street 
Greenville, Texas 


Mr. W. Thomas Bolton 
7531 Wentwood Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Lamar Holley 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Eugene M. Cannon 
3714 Merrick Street 
Houston, Texas 


General John Moore Thompson, 
U.S.A. Rtd. 

801 Olive Street 

El Paso, Texas 


Miss Mable Rehm 
Sabinal, Texas 


Mrs. Mary Moody Northen 
2618 Broadway 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. Ned C. Bell 
Silver Plume, Colorado 


Mr. Joseph Gallegly 
The Rice Institute 
Houston 1, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


A Political History of the Texas Republic, 1836-1845. By Stanley 
Siegel. Austin (University of Texas Press), 1956. Pp. xiv+ 
281. Map, illustrations, bibliography, and index. $5.00. 


Interest in the spunky little-big Republic of Texas has been 
growing for a decade, and this volume will be welcomed by all 
who share that interest. In the earlier twentieth century, a reader 
satisfied his curiosity about the pre-statehood period with such 
incidental glimpses of men and measures as were included in gen- 
eral histories of the region. Then competent scholars began dig- 
ging into various aspects of the social and economic develop- 
ments of the decade of the Republic and publishing monographic 
material. In the 1940’s came Joseph Schmitz’s Texan Statecraft 
(San Antonio, 1941) , a clear account of Texas among the nations, 
and William Ransom Hogan’s Texas Republic: A Social and Eco- 
nomic History (Norman, 1946), as sound and delightful a book 
as has ever been written on a Texas theme. 

But the story of the always noisy and sometimes important 
politicos, who created a nation and then shepherded it into the 
United States, while quarrelling lustily among themselves, was 
nowhere available in a single volume. True, the biographies of 
the principal political figures contain a good part of this story, 
normally from the point of view of the subject; but no one had set 
his hand to recording, analyzing, and evaluating these ten years 
of overlapping crises. 

Now comes Stanley Siegel of the University of Houston, with 
no axe to grind, no cause to vindicate, no entangling alliances 
with actors in the story. Born in New Jersey, educated in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, his interest in Texas history seems to date 
from his arrival at the Rice Institute as a graduate student about 
1950. He has no inherited attitudes toward the men who dom- 
inated Texas politics more than a century ago. To him a public 
figure was not someone that grandfather thought well (or ill) of; 
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he was only a man who did what the record shows he did. Siegel 
has tapped the resources of the major depositories and examined 
the published primary and secondary materials to find out what 
that was. 

The book reads easily and presents a coherent narrative of a 
complex decade. There are less data on the inside workings of 
Texas politics than one might want, and for a very good reason: 
the politicians of the Republic neglected to record most of their 
plans and strategems. Salty phrases of the period have been skill- 
fully worked into the narrative, and citations to secondary works 
enable the reader to find fuller accounts of some of the episodes. 
Occasionally a secondary work is cited when a primary source 
obviously was used. Some factual errors, none important enough 
to distort the total picture, should have been caught before pub- 
lication. 

The bibliography is an excellent guide to the literature touch- 
ing the period and the illustrations are well chosen (although 
it may be questionable whether James Hamilton wore a powdered 
wig during his service to Texas) . 


HERBERT GAMBRELL 
Southern Methodist University 


Destiny and Glory. By Edward S. Wallace. New York (Coward- 
McCann, Inc.), 1957. Pp. 320. Bibliography, index. $5.00. 


The “roaring forties” or the period of ‘‘manifest destiny” in 
America brought to the forefront many reckless, impetuous, and 
ruthless “‘filibusters’” and set into motion a number of filibuster- 
ing expeditions or forays into other parts of the world, the prod- 
ucts of greed and a wildly virulent expansionism. The story of 
these fantastic and fabulous attempts to gain power, glory, and 
riches is here detailed by Edward S. Wallace in Destiny and Glory. 

The main expeditions herein described are six in number, 
Yucatan, two to Cuba, Sonora, Nicaragua, and Mexico City. 
Approximately five of the thirteen chapters are devoted to the 
exploits of the much written about William Walker and his inter- 
vention in Nicaragua where he set up a republic with himself as 
president. The author dubs Walker the “King of the Wild Fili- 
busters.” For these stories, based partly on historical fact and 
partly on trifling and very shaky sources which may have had 
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little or no basic truth, the author deserves great credit for what 
appears to be almost endless research which led him into numer- 
ous avenues including many contemporary accounts. Sometimes 
he must have been grievously disappointed at the vague and con- 
flicting accounts which he found. 

The story of Jane McManus Storms related in Chapter XII, 
“The Female of the Species,” is entirely new, at least to the 
reviewer. It is the story of intrigue, of war, and of politics. Ac- 
cording to Wallace, the activities of this strange woman of courage 
and daring carried her across the Rio Grande on a secret mission 
to urge the annexation of all of Mexico; into Texas in 1832 on 
the advice of Aaron Burr for the purpose of recouping lost for- 
tunes which later involved her family in a colonizing project in 
Texas—a dismal failure; to Eagle Pass in 1850 as one of the first 
settlers; to Santo Domingo with her husband in a huge land pro- 
motion and speculation scheme where, in 1862, they organized 
the “American West Indian Company” to attract American set- 
tlers “who wanted to exchange the evil furies and excitement 
loosed by the Civil War at home for the bliss of a tropical para- 
dise.”” This project failed and Mrs. Storms (now Mrs. Cazneau) 
had failed again when success seemed close. She died a violent 
death at sea in 1878. It is a curious story of an intrepid and rest- 
less adventuress. It is evident throughout the chapter, however, 
that many of the events of the story hinge on tenuous threads. 

Many of the sources used by the author were admittedly in- 
accurate and undependable. In the last chapter, “The Halls of 
Montezuma Again,” he depended largely on one source which he 
ridiculed and described as ‘murky rodomontade,” “historical in- 
accuracy,” and “gorgeous poppycock.” In spite of this, approxi- 
mately one hundred and eighty-five lines on twenty of the twenty- 
seven pages of the chapter were quoted from this source. In 
Chapter II, “Into Yucatan,” the author described a source as 
inaccurate but says there “must have been considerable truth” 
among the mistakes and then proceeds to base several pages of 
his narrative on this source. In Chapter XII he experienced diffi- 
culty in weaving the threads into a story without too many “drop” 
stitches and ends the thirty-one-page chapter with a startling 
confession that “it is almost impossible to piece together a true 
description of Jane Cazneau.” 
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In striving for the sensational or controversial the author quite 
often makes statements which could not be defended in a serious 
discussion. For instance, he disinters the old issue of the con- 
spiracy of the Southern slaveholders to expand into slave terri- 
tory. He says that the technique is “to infiltrate an area, such as 
Texas,’ and become citizens but give only lip service to the local 
laws. He points out further that these settlers, after getting their 
roots down, revolted from Mexico in 1836. The date, of course, 
was 1835. The occupation and settlement of Texas, strictly in 
accordance with Mexican law, could hardly be called “infiltra- 
tion” as the term is used. Other interpretations and statements 
seem, in the opinion of the reviewer, to be hasty and without 


foundation. 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Lucky 7, A Cowman’s Autobiography. By Will Tom Carpenter. 
Edited by Elton Miles. Illustrated by Lee Hart. Austin (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press), 1957. Pp. x+188. $3.50. 


One of the most significant books written about the American 
cowboy is The Trail Drivers of Texas, first published in two 
volumes in 1920 by the Old Time Trail Drivers Association 
and then in one volume in 1925. The book, which contains the 
reminiscences of hundreds of men who went up the trail, is a 
mine of information about the cattle kingdom. More important, 
however, is the influence the book and the association had on 
the writing of more detailed rangeland reminiscences. Between 
1920 and 1940 more than half of the extant cowboy autobiog- 
raphies were written. 

A book obviously influenced by the Old Time Trail Drivers 
Association is Will Tom Carpenter’s Lucky 7. The editor, Elton 
Miles, shows from internal evidence that the book was finished 
some time in 1924. In the narrative Carpenter tells of meeting 
other old-time cowboys in San Antonio, apparently at trail driver 
conventions. 

Although written in 1924, the book was not discovered until 
1950, when one of Miles’s students told him of the manuscript. 
Inspired by historian Walter Prescott Webb’s wish for “a diary 
or a self-written account by an early Western cattleman who was 
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more interested in his day-to-day work than in the Indian skirm- 
ishes that had happened nearby or the famous outlaws and mar- 
shals he had met,” Miles sought out the manuscript and edited it. 
The result is a valuable contribution to the mass of autobio- 
graphical material which, recent books about the cowboy notwith- 
standing, gives the most reliable information about what the 
cowboy of the open range was like. 

Lucky 7, however, is remarkably like the other reminiscences 
of the twenties; Carpenter, like his contemporaries, gives more 
statistics about numbers of cattle and horses on the trail drives 
than information about cowboy life. Two outstanding sections, 
however, lend significance to the book. The author gives an im- 
passioned account of the way he and hundreds of other cattlemen 
went broke in 1884, and he describes in minute detail one trail 
drive which he made in the fall of 1892. Also, Carpenter’s diction 
and humor, while not unusual, add strength and color to the book. 

Unlike J. Marvin Hunter in The Trail Drivers of Texas, Miles 
has wisely changed Carpenter’s material very little. He has re- 
produced accurately the manuscript, with the original spelling, 
diction, and sentence structure intact. While Miles has been too 
eulogistic in referring to Carpenter as “the Western Huckleberry 
Finn” and “this cattleman’s Ulysses,” he has discovered an inter- 
esting addition to cowboy literature. Perhaps the story of the 
cattle kingdom has not been completed; it may be that stored 
away in an old trunk somewhere is another manuscript which 
describes in even greater detail the day-to-day work of the cowboy 
of the open range. 


OrLAN L. SAWEY 
Harding College 


Mesquite and Willow. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. Dallas (Southern Methodist 
University Press) , Texas Folklore Society Publication, No. 
XXVII, 1957. Pp. vili+203. Preface, statistical tables, map, 
informational notices on contributors. $4.00. 


Rich in valuable contributions to the study of folklore are many 
of the articles in Mesquite and Willow, the newly current annual 
publication of the Texas Folklore Society. Among its well-known 
writers are Stith Thompson, J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boat- 
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right, and Roy Bedichek. The book stresses the “two branches 
of folklore that exist side by side in Texas, the English and the 
Mexican.” Of its fifteen pieces, seven articles may be classed as 
“Anglo-Saxon,” six articles and a poem as ‘Mexican,’ while 
Stith Thompson’s “Recollections of an Itinerant Folklorist’’ is 
historical, theoretical, and cosmopolitan. 

Thompson tells of the early days of the Texas Folklore Society, 
of his association with John Lomax and others, and of the story 
behind the editing of the Society’s first publication, ‘Round the 
Levee (1916). Also described are Thompson’s association with 
patriarchial European folklorists and his effort to establish com- 
munication between folklorists in South America and those of 
Europe and the United States. 

Theorizing, Thompson points out the four approaches to folk- 
lore: collecting, presenting, theorizing, and classifying. ‘To classify- 
ing, says Thompson, “I have devoted a good part of my own life.” 
His life-long task is presented in his six-volume work, Motif-index 
of Folk-literature. 

As Thompson says, “Dialogue in Folktale and Song,” by R. C. 
Stephenson, “is a good example of a theoretical approach to folk- 
lore.” In this essay, Stephenson stresses the importance of audi- 
tory images in orally transmitted folktales and songs, as distin- 
guished from visual and other more consciously literary images. 
Among auditory images in dialogues are found emphatic repeti- 
tion, parataxis, and dramatic irony. Stephenson urges further 
analysis of the oral delivery of folk matter in order that “the 
molecular structure of folktale style’? may be arrived at. 

Also in the vein of theory is the thorough study by Brownie 
McNeil, ‘““The Child Ballad in the Middle West and Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley.” In tracing changes that occur in traditional Eng- 
lish ballads in this region, McNeil statistically arrives at keys to 
Middle Western American folk character. His own contribution 
to types of changes is “the conversion of tragic elements into 
comic and ridiculous situations.’ Also, he discovers that tradi- 
tional ballads “most popular in the midregion deal with tragic 
love.” Further, traditional English ballads undergo most change, 
fragmentation, and loss in American areas where subsistence farm- 
ing is not practiced. On the western cattle range, ““The Mermaid” 
is lost. 
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Another valuable contribution is that in Mody C. Boatright’s 
“The Western Bad Man as Hero.” From his study of folktales, 
pulp magazines, and grade-B movies, Boatright concludes that 
the traditional bad man hero comes “from a respectable but not 
wealthy family.” Also, he “commits his first crime under extreme 
provocation” during his unfortunate childhood. Then he goes 
forth to “fight the enemies of the people,” finding time to commit 
acts of tenderness toward children, ladies, and old people. Finally, 
atoning for his misdeeds, he dies at the hand of a traitor in his 
own gang. Consistently, it turns out years later that the bad man 
is not dead at all but “is now living an exemplary but obscure 
life” under an assumed name. Strengthened by examples from 
tales about Jesse James, Billy the Kid, Sam Bass, and others, the 
account concludes that this pattern is “imposed by the popular 
mind ... upon a prototypical historical character in order to make 
his career emotionally intelligible in terms of American culture.” 

To the social historian at least, the findings of McNeil and 
Boatright probably are the most significant in Mesquite and 
Willow. 

As for Mexican tales, Americo Paredes presents a charmingly 
told account of ““The Legend of Gregorio Cortez.” Startling is 
the bloodthirsty behavior of a transplanted American folk char- 
acter in J. Frank Dobie’s “Br’er Rabbit Watches Out for Himself 
in Mexico.” 

Aside from further Mexican material, the late Victor J. Smith 
presents humorous tales of the Orient Railroad. A thorough col- 
lection of home remedies for arthritis is presented by Walter J. 
Taylor, and ghostly boots tread across bloodstains that will not 
wash out in John Q. Anderson’s “Ghost of the Hutto Ranch.” 

Mesquite and Willow bears out Stith Thompson’s statement: 
‘Most state folklore societies I’ve known ... have gradually 
dwindled and sometimes died. The Texas Folklore Society doesn’t 
seem to do that at all. This means that there have been enthusi- 
astic folklorists here all these years to keep things going.” 

ELTON MILEs 


Sul Ross State College 
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The Resurgent Years, 1911-1927. By George Sweet Gibb and 
Evelyn H. Knowlton. New York (Harper & Brothers) , 1956. 
Pp. xxii+754. Illustrations, maps, tables, notes, index, ap- 
pendices. $7.50. 


Almost inexorably the multi-volumed history of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) moves on, carrying forward the massive, 
detailed, but never tedious story of one of the world’s truly Big 
Business units. This, the second volume, picks up the story with 
the United States Supreme Court’s dissolution decision which 
forced Standard, a holding company, in a sense to start afresh and 
carries that story for a decade and a half down to the latter 1920's, 
when Standard became again a holding company. ‘Throughout, it 
is a story of management on a vast scale. And in a way it is a thrill- 
ing story, for despite its massiveness Standard moves with the 
agility, flexibility, and resilience of a Margot Fonteyn, changing, 
bending, retreating, gliding upstage, always in step with the eco- 
nomic and political harmonies of the moment, however dissonant 
and cueless they may seem from the performer's viewpoint. Thus 
Standard recoiled from the shock of dissolution, in which it lost 
57 per cent of the values of its properties and g1 per cent of its 
annual earning power, only to run headlong into the New Free- 
dom, which looked on Bigness itself as immoral, and finally to 
pass into the green pasture of Coolidge’s New Era and another 
frenzied era of “oil imperialism.” At the close of the story here 
Standard is, four times as large as the company which had emerged 
from the Supreme Court’s decision, and greater growth lies 
still ahead. 

For the student of Southwestern history this second volume 
packs plenty of meat. The stories of Magnolia and Humble run 
all through. Particularly Humble. In 1917 W. S. Farish and others 
put together a producing company to fight the major oil com- 
panies. Quickly the company became the fifth largest producer 
in Texas, but its growth was threatened by inadequate working 
capital. At 26 Broadway, on the other hand, Jersey Standard had 
no shortage of working capital, but was hampered by insufficient 
producing capacity. It also needed to recover the foothold it had 
lost in Texas through the earlier misadventures of its Waters- 
Pierce affiliate. Accordingly Standard sought a controlling interest 
in Humble; Humble held out for even-Stephen. 
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Humble prevailed, taking $17,000,000 for the half sold to 
Standard (which incidentally ordered its Houston attorney to 
purchase five shares of Humble on the open market so as to give 
the Jersey group five shares more than half, an abortive move as 
it turned out) . It was, in the words of the authors, ‘‘a near-perfect 
bargain.” Standard obtained its crude production—nowadays 
Humble is the largest domestic producer in the United States; 
and Humble insisted on, and got—and kept—autonomy in its 
operations, for Standard both believed in decentralized manage- 
ment and realized it could not match Humble’s experienced pro- 
ducing executives. 

The development of oil-finding as a science is also given in 
considerable degree a Humble story. As late as 1919 petroleum 
geology was a relatively new field, with most producers paying 
almost no attention to subsurface geology. In the new meth- 
odology Humble led the way. 

In urging conservation practices Humble, especially W. S. 
Farish, again led the movement, this time sharing its lead with 
James A. Veasey and the Carter Oil Company in Oklahoma. By 
1927, however, neither conservation nor geophysics was accepted 
widely in principle, while in practice, the surface was hardly 
scratched. Farish himself, who through Humble has instituted the 
first voluntary program of proration in the United States, was in 
some disfavor with the 26 Broadway executives for working closely 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover and the American Petroleum 
Institute to obtain conservation laws and for saying out loud that 
“the only solution to the trouble the oil industry is in is govern- 
ment control and help.” Adolescence had not quite terminated 
for the oil industry, but men like Farish were beginning to per- 
ceive that orderliness and maturity were desirable and attainable 
goals. They were incidentally planting the seeds for a third 
volume in the story of Standard. 

Needless to say, when Gibb and Knowlton get through with 
their 630 pages of straight text, not to mention another 125 pages 
of notes, and so on, not much is left unsaid. The authors man- 
aged to keep a reasonably alert eye for Standard misdeeds, which 
are of no concern here; and they have avoided the allure—and 
pitfalls—of the more galvanic and glamorous productive aspects 
of petroleum. This is an absolutely solid work, as far removed 
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in quality, in so far as most oil histories are concerned, from the 
usual story of wildcats and roughnecks and boomtowns as Vernon 


Louis Parrington is from Boyce House. 
Jor B. Frantz 


University of Texas 


American Immigration Policy, 1924-1952. By Robert A. Divine. 
New Haven (Yale University Press), 1957. Pp. viii+220. 
Footnotes, appendices, bibliographical essay, and index. $4.00. 


Prior to the 1890’s most Americans regarded their country as 
a haven for downtrodden Europeans and a “melting pot” in 
which peoples of various cultural backgrounds were recast in a 
typical American mold. But with the influx of the less assimilable 
“new” immigrants and the subsequent surge of racism and xeno- 
phobia they discarded the asylum ideal and realistically closed 
the country’s door to all but a handful of carefully screened 
supplicants, 

The climax of the restrictive movement came in the 1920's 
when Congress adopted the quota system drastically limiting the 
number of immigrants and favoring the countries of northwestern 
Europe. During the thirties and forties, liberals succeeded in 
prying the door ajar to admit some Orientals, refugees, and dis- 
placed persons, but in 1952 the restrictionists, capitalizing on a 
widespread fear of subversives, capped their previous triumphs 
with the strongly restrictive McCarran-Walter Act. Worried over 
the international repercussions of the restrictive policy, the ad- 
ministration rigorously applied the literacy and public-charge 
tests to forestall further demands by the restrictionists. 

American Immigration Policy, 1924-1952 is a scholarly analysis 
of the economic, ethnic, nationalistic, and political forces which 
led Congress to abandon its laissez-faire attitude of the nineteenth 
century and adopt a restrictive policy. On the one hand, it shows 
how, in varying degrees, labor’s fear of competition, the racists’ 
dread of contamination by a “barbarian horde,” the fascist and 
communist threats to the “American way of life,’ and the na- 
tionalists’ concern for security lay behind the quota system, the 
national origins plan, the exclusion of subversives, and the dis- 
crimination against Orientals and non-Nordic Europeans. On the 
other hand, it shows how considerations of justice, humanity, 
and international politics led Congress to place previously ex- 
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cluded Orientals on a limited quota basis, to exempt our hemi- 
spheric neighbors from restrictive legislation, and to extend the 
welcome mat to a generous number of refugees and displaced 
persons. It minimizes the economic factor in recent immigration 
policy and stresses the increasing importance of nationalism based 
on the concept of racial homogeneity. 

The author goes behind the congressional scene and shows 
how powerful pressure groups and sectional interests also influ- 
enced governmental action. Such “patriotic” and racially “pure” 
organizations as the American Protective Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the American Federation of Labor, and the Ku 
Klux Klan clamored for restriction, while religious, minority, 
and liberal groups fought a losing battle to keep the United States 
a refuge for the world’s oppressed. Significantly, organized labor 
reversed its traditionally restrictive attitude in the case of refugees 
and displaced persons. The most vigorous demand for restriction 
emanated from the nationalistic Middle West and the conserva- 
tive, Protestant, and race-conscious South. Opposition to limita- 
tion was centered largely in those eastern cities with heavy con- 
centrations of immigrants. 

Professor Divine’s monograph savors strongly of the seminar 
which gave it birth. It meets the exacting standards of scientific 
research and contains all the scholarly paraphernalia—footnotes, 
appendices, an excellent bibliographical essay, and a useful index. 
The arrangement is coherent, the conclusions are restrained, and 
the diction is precise—marred only by what picayunish purists 
might consider an irritating overuse of such anemic expressions 
as “a good deal of,” “very definitely,” and “without question.” 
Although the author occasionally passes judgment (our Mexican 
policy was “‘wise and statesmanlike”), he maintains a high de- 
gree of objectivity. The subject matter, especially the statistics 
and legislative technicalities, is sometimes arid, but the author’s 
sense of direction and knack for focusing on major points save 
it from tedium. 

Author Divine has waded through the Coolidge, Roosevelt, 
and congressional papers but has uncovered nothing startlingly 
new. The merit of his study lies in its analysis and synthesis rather 


than its novelty. E. Bruce THOMPSON 
Baylor University 


Contributors 


Henry D. McCatium, “Barbed Wire in Texas,” talked on 
the subject at the 1956 Association meeting. At the time he ex- 
hibited his unique barbed wire collection and created consider- 
able interest among those in attendance. McCallum is Assistant 
Division Geologist for the Humble Oil & Refining Company at 
Tyler, Texas. 


EmMIE Gippincs W. Manon, “George H. Giddings and the 
San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line,” is a granddaughter of George 
H. Giddings. An active member of the El Paso Historical Society, 
Mrs. Mahon took her M.A. degree at Texas Western College and 
is a history teacher in the El Paso Public Schools. 


CHESTER V. KIELMAN, “George H. Giddings and the San An- 
tonio-San Diego Mail Line,” is a staff member of the Association 
and graduate student in the University of Texas history depart- 
ment. Last year he held the Clara Driscoll Scholarship for Re- 
search in Texas History. 


SALLIE M. Lentz, “Highlights of Early Harrison County,” is 
the recognized authority on Harrison County history. A great- 
granddaughter of Dr. James Harper Starr, Mrs. Lentz has collected 
a wealth of material on Harrison County and is presently compil- 
ing a bibliography on the subject. 

Raymonp E, Waite, “Cotton Ginning in Texas to 1861,” is a 
recent M.A. graduate at the University of Texas and has begun 
work toward the Ph.D. degree in history. He holds membership 
in Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary history fraternity. 


FRANK H. Duean, “The 1850 Affair of the Brownsville Separa- 
tists,’ has ranked as one of the top Junior Historian sponsors in 
the state for the past decade at Edinburg. Dugan’s historical in- 
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terests go beyond the Lower Rio Grande and Texas history; he is 
also a student of Illinois history and has written for the publica- 
tions of the Illinois Historical Society. 


VircINniA H. Taytor, “Calendar of the Letters of Antonio 
Martinez, Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822, is the ar- 
chivist of the Texas State Archives. 
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THREE YEARS IN TEXAS 


By Dr. J. E. Field. Captured 
by the Mexicans at Coleto, Dr. 
Field was spared when Fannin’s 
men were massacred at Goliad. 
Highlights of his stay in Texas 
and his experiences in the Texas 
Revolution are graphically told. 
Originally published in 1836. A 
Reprint; 59 pages $1.00 


THE PRISONERS OF PEROTE 


By W. P. Stapp. Captured at 
Mier and lucky at the drawing of 
the black beans, Stapp was im- 
prisoned at Perote. He describes 
prison life, the country he passed 
through, and the character of the 
people he saw. Originally pub- 
lished in 1845. A_ facsimile; 
168 pages $3.00 


Five score and several years ago, 
five books were published about frontier Texas. 
Here they are in facsimile— 
ready for you to enjoy and add to your library. 


TEXAS AND THE TEXANS 


By Henry S. Foote. Originally 
published in 1841, this readable 
history contains rare documents 
on the Fredonian Rebellion and 
Fannin’s command, as well as in- 
teresting letters such as Lamar’s 
letter to the Texas Cabinet about 
Santa Anna. A facsimile; 2 volls.; 


717 pages Set, $7.50 


TEXAS 


By Mary Austin Holley. The 
author, a cousin of Stephen F. 
Austin, visited Texas in 1831 with 
a view to settlement. Her book 
contains history, description, and 
an interesting map of Texas in 
1831. Originally published in 
Kentucky in 1836. A Facsimile; 
410 pages $4.00 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


By H. Yoakum. This scholarly 
study covers the history of Texas 
from its first settlement in 1685 to 
its annexation. Originally pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1855, this 
remains the first complete, accu- 
rate, and objective history of 
Texas. A Facsimile in one volume; 


1058 pages $10.00 
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BRANN AND THE ICOWOCLAST 

By CHARLES CARVER 

The incredible story of William Cowper Brann, 
the Texas newspaperman whose vitriolic pen in the 
1890's built an amazing world-wide circulation of 
120,000 for his one-man paper and split the town 
of Waco into bitter, gun-toting factions before a 

bullet in the back ended his career. Illustrated. 
¢. 212 pages, November. $3.95 


THE SOUTH IN NORTHERN 
EYES, 1831-1861 
By Howarp R. Froan 
How tvue was the picture of the ante-bellum 
South which existed in the minds of literate 
Northerners? Floan examines the writings of 
Northern literary figures and indicates how 
distorted the picture frequently was. c.204pages 
October 93.95 


MANUAL FOR NEANDERTHALS 

By H. MewHinney 

A common-sense, down-to-earth exposition of 

the artof making flint tools and weapons. Both a 

valuable contribution to knowledge and a prac- 

tical guide for the hobbyist. Illustrated. pages. 

October. $3.50 


UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE 
PACIFIC, 1897-1909 

By Wi1aM BraistED 

A valuable, highly readable examination of the 
eva in American naval history during which the 
United States emerged asa major force in the 
Pacific. ¢. 288 pages. December. $5.00 


THE SINGING MOUNTAINEERS 
Songs and Tales of the Quechua People 
Collected by José Maria Arcvepas 

Edited and with an introduction by 
This book introduces to the English-speaking 
world for the first time the rich and beautiful 
folklore of the Quechua people of Peru, the heirs 
of the Incas. Songs and essays translated by 
Ruth Stephan, tales by Kate and Angel Flores. 
Drawings by Donald Weismann. 
¢.216 pages. November: 


ASSIGNMENT HUNTSVILLE 
Memoirs of a Texas Prison Official 
By Lee SIMMONS 
The colorful narrative of a lawman whose ex- 
perience spanned the eras of frontier justice 


and modern penology. Simmons conceived the 
plan which ended the bloody careers of Clyde 


93.75 


Barrow and Bonnie Parker. Illustrated. 
$4.75 


256 pages. October. 
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PLATERO AND 1 

By Juan RAMON JIMENEZ 
Translated by Eroise RoAcu 
Published in August, this beautiful transla- 
tion of the most famous work of the 1956 
Nobel Prize winner is one of the season's 
most appealing books for discriminating 
readers, Eighty-three exquisite drawings by 
Jo Alys Downs. Second large printing. 
232 pages. 23.75 
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Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861. Edited by 


Ernest William Winkler, State Librarian, Austin, 1912. 470 pages 


Collections of the Archive & History Department of the Texas 
State Library. Executive Series Governors’ Messages — Coke 
to Ross (inclusive) 1874-1891. Edited by and for the Archive 
& History Department of the Texas State Library, Austin, 1916. 
820 pages 
The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar. Edited from the 
original papers in the Texas State Library. Vols. I-VI. 

Vol. I—Ed. by Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., and 

Katherine Elliott, Austin, 1920. 596 


Price 


$1.25 


2.35 


pages OP (not available) 
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Vol. II—JIJbid., Austin, 1922, 599 pages 
Vol. III —Jbid., Austin, 1923. 600 pages 200 
Vol. IV— Part I, ed. by Charles Adams Gulick, 

Jr., and Winnie Allen, Austin, 1924. 

3800 pages 
Vol. IV — Part II—/bid., Austin, 1925. 241 pages 1.60 
Vol. V—Ed. by Harriet Smither, Austin, 1927. 

515 pages 3.25 
Vol. VI —Ibid., 543 pages 2.50 


Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, 
1839-1840, To Which are added the Relief Laws. Edited by 
Harriet Smither, Austin, 1929, 3 vols. 
Vol. I—tThe Senate Journal, 378 pages $2.00 
Vol. Il1—The House Journal, 355 pages 1.75 
Vol. III — Reports and Relief Laws, 282 pages 1.50 


Journals of the Sixth Congress of the Republic of Texas, 1841- 
1842, To Which are added the Special Laws. Edited by Harriet 
Smither, Austin, 1940-1945, 3 vols. 
Vol. I—tThe Senate Journal, 377 pages $3.00 
Vol. II1—The House Journal, 472 pages 3.00 
Vol. III — Journals Called Session, Reports and 
Special Laws, 521 pages 3.00 


Texas Treasury Papers. Letters Received in the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the Republic of Texas, 1836-1846. Edited from the orig- 
inals in the Texas State Library by Seymour V. Connor, Austin, 


1955. 

Vols. I, II, III, hard bound 

paper bound 

Ibid., Supplement and Letters Received from the Military Depart- 
ments. Edited from the originals in the Texas State Library by 
Virginia H. Taylor, Austin, 1956 

Vol. IV, hard bound only 
Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 
1817-1822. Translated and edited by Virginia H. Taylor, Austin, 
1957. 
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The Texas State Historical Association Announces 
the Publication of the Second Volume in the 
Texas County and Local History Series 


A History of Young County, Texas 


by 
CARRIE J. CROUCH 


LIMITED EDITION $5.00 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 
traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Belknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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A Journal of Texas History 


Numbers of back volumes of the Southwestern Histori- 
cal Quarterly may still be purchased. Many numbers in 
the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, and some 
of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had _ for: 
$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 
are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Found- 
er of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: 
A Study from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, 
$3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 
1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post City, 
Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas History 
Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. 
$5.00. 
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Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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The Handbook of Texas 


$30 


2 volumes 


15,896 topics 


2,000,000 


words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 
Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 
W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 
Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 
Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 
R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 
Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 
Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I. J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 
M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 
Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 
E, L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 
J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 
David Donoghue Harriet Smither 
Claude Elliott Cc. L. Sonnichsen 
George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 

L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 
Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 


Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


E. W. Winkler 


Managing Editor 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
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